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KING JAMES VI & I 


David Harris Willson 


This is the first adequate and scholarly biography to be written of a monarch of many and 
varied interests. The author (Professor of History at the University of Minnesota) depicts 

James, not as a buffoon in purple, but as a man of intelligence whose abilities were vitiated 
by serious defects of character. 
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LEADING FROM WEAKNESS 


a climax last week with the attack of that faithful party 

war-horse, the Daily Telegraph, and the extraordinary 
denial from 10 Downing Street of the rumours that Sir Anthony 
Eden was about to resign. Just why Sir Anthony should think 
it necessary to deny a rumour originating in a German news- 
paper and repeated in a popular English Sunday paper is 
obscure. The right and the dignified thing would have been 
to ignore the rumours, and Sir Anthony’s failure to do so 
was a demonstration of what people have been criticising him 
for—his lack of political touch. 

The criticism and the rumours have naturally produced a 
reaction in favour of Sir Anthony. His critics, it is said, have 
shown lack of sense of proportion. What, it is asked, has the 
Government done wrong? The delay and the inadequacy of 
the reshuffle, the Guildhall speech, the autumn Budget, heroin, 
white fish, the fourteen-day rule—all these, it is said, are small 
matters which do not clearly show that the Government is 
doing badly. Even if it were true, which it is not, that all the 
Government’s mistakes have individually been small, together 
they make quite a formidable list. But to ask what Sir Anthony 
has done wrong is to ask the wrong question. The proper 
question to ask is, ‘What has he done right?’ Governments 
should make themselves unpopular after an election by doing 
things which they would not dare to do shortly before an 
election. This Government has made itself unpopular by doing 
hardly anything at all. 

. * * 


Te widespread criticism of the Prime Minister reached 


The defenders of Sir Anthony rely on two highly question- 
able arguments. The first of them is that it is unfair to 
criticise him when he has been Prime Minister for only nine 
months—that he has not yet had time to play himself in. It 
is of course true, to keep the cricket metaphor, that if, say, 
Hutton and Compton make a succession of small scores in Test 
matches, they are probably kept in the side because they have 
previously proved themselves to be England’s best batsmen. 
But has Sir Anthony ever proved himself to be a political 
Hutton or Compton? He is a superb and successful diplomatic 
negotiator, but apart from that his reputation largely rests 
upon his resignation from the Chamberlain Government in 
1938. Even if it is assumed that it was Sir Anthony and not 
Lord Salisbury who was the motive force behind that resig- 
nation, and even if we assume that Sir Anthony resigned over 
the right issue and at the right time, it is a fairly slender 
foundation for a political reputation. 

It is.not clear why it should be thought that Sir Anthony 
needs nine months or more to get going. Admittedly, Sir 
Winston Churchill’s Government went through a sticky period 





at the beginning, but Sir Winston became Prime Minister 
after six years of Socialist rule. Sir Anthony, on the other 
hand, took over a successful Government. He must have 
known for some time that he was going to succeed Sir Winston, 
and during the waiting period he must have given some 
thought to what he was going to do. But there is no evidence 
of it. No convincing reason has been given why things have 
gone so badly over the last few months, or why there should 
be a close season for criticism while Sir Anthony gains ex- 
perience at the expense of the country and his party. 

The second argument is that it is wrong to criticise Sir 
Anthony Eden now because it undermines his authority just 
before his visit to Washington. But it is not his critics who 
have undermined Sir Anthony’s authority—it is his own be- 
haviour. Many of his own and his Government’s actions have 
lacked authority; there have been frequent changes of mind and 
direction. And if the Government is weak, and is recognised 
to be weak, it is hard to see that it is wrong to say so. 

. . * 

The criticism of Sir Anthony has had the effect of wafting 
away the cloud which Mr. Butler was under when he left the 
Treasury; but it should not be forgotten that that cloud was 
large and black. Indeed, much of Sir Anthony’s unpopularity 
probably stems from Mr. Butler’s incompetence in his last few 
months as Chancellor. Mr. Butler’s words in support of the 
Prime Minister before he left for the South of France were, 
for an experienced politician, extraordinarily ill-chosen. To 
say, as Mr. Butler did, that he would ‘support the Prime 
Minister in all his difficulties’ is just the sort of remark that a 
Prime Minister could reasonably expect a senior colleague not 
to make; while the Manchester Guardian surely understated 
the case in describing as a ‘backhanded compliment’ Mr. 
Butler’s encomium of Sir Anthony as ‘the best Prime Minister 
we have.’ 

The eventual gainer from all this may be Mr. Macmillan. 
There can be little question of Sir Anthony resigning for some 
months. His Government will undoubtedly do better this 
year—it could hardly do worse—but it is unlikely that Sir 
Anthony will establish himself as an effective leader of the 
country. Mr. Butler has taken a job which will make it difficult 
for him to re-establish his reputation. He has many ‘placemen’ 
in the Government and in the party, but as Mr. Morrison has 
recently discovered, ‘placemen’ are only too ready to change 
bandwagons, and if Sir Anthony were to go, Mr. Butler 
might well find his ‘placemen’ deserting him. Of course, it 
is notoriously hard to get rid of a Prime Minister if he wants 
to stay in office, and there will certainly not be an open revolt 
against Sir Anthony. Nevertheless, he may well think in a few 
months’ time that his retirement would be opportune. Already 
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there is considerable discontent among Conservative back- 
benchers, and unless something surprising happens that dis- 
content will increase. But there will not be any open squabbling 
amongst the leaders of the Conservative Party. 


CAR CRISIS 


EWSPAPERS were very ready to describe the introduction 
Na short-time working in some motor-car factories as the 
first big success of the credit squeeze. But this is unconvincing 
because it is too simple. There is always a drop in motor-car 
sales at this time of year, which regularly provokes the usual 
cries of dismay from the same people. It is true that this year 
many people are finding it more difficult to buy a new model, 
because the ‘trade-in’ price of their present car has fallen 
sharply, and bank overdrafts are not to be had so easily. To this 
extent the credit squeeze is working. But it has barely affected 
the manufacturers. Some are still working full out. And the 
British Motor Corporation, which controls the Austin factory, 
seems fairly immune from the severity of credit since its last 
balance sheet reveals that in cash alone it had about £20 
million in hand. It would all look more convincing if the three 
companies concerned (whose decisions were made, by 
coincidence, on the same day) had been making out and out 
efforts to sell cars during the last few months. But have they? 
Last week’s announcements were surprising precisely because 
few people realised that cars which were difficult to get a few 
months ago are now available for immediate delivery. There 
has been no sales promotion to push this point home. Again, 
one way to stimulate sales would be, of course, to cut prices. 
Distributors, in particular, might be expected to reduce their 
margins in slack times, or what are they for? But there is a good 
deal in this industry which is of interest to the Monopolies 
Commission. So instead of a fresh attempt to push sales at 
home or even to sell more abroad, manufacturers have pre- 
ferred to cut back output. 

This decision may have been expected to have two reper- 
cussions: that it would alarm the Government, which would 
then pay more attention to the agitation against the credit 
squeeze and purchase tax; and that it would help them in their 
resistance to the wage demands of the trade unions. The Stan- 
dard Motor Company’s rejection of these demands followed 
almost too quickly on the reports of the motor industry’s difii- 
culties; it helped to confirm a belief that this crisis has been 
staged. 

But if the crisis is real, if the industry has been pricing itself 
out of its markets, employers and unions will both need to 
exercise restraint in 1956. The unions, evidently aware that 
claims based on the prosperity of the industry might be unwise, 
have tended to fall back on the rising cost of living for their 
justification. But it is absurd for men who are among the best- 
paid workers in the country to use this argument; for as the 
TUC has recently been saying, though not very effectively, if 
all unions are going to put in cost-of-living claims, the only 
possible result will be further increases in the cost of living 
through inflation. The unions’ other justification is the in- 
dustry’s high level of profits. In reply, the Standard company 
has sensibly pointed out that ‘if there is to be any further 
sharing out of profits then it is the customers who must have 
the benefit, for only in this way shall we be able to preserve 
our sales, our production, and therefore our jobs.’ A pity the 
industry did not think of this sooner. This crisis (if crisis it is) 
could have been avoided if the customer had had the benefit of 
lower prices a little earlier. Sales would then have risen at home 
and abroad, and there would still be full order books—a fact 
which the industry would do well to ponder. 
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ANARCHY IN JORDAN 


vo announcement that British troops in the Middle East 
are to be reinforced to the extent of two paratroop bat- 
talions is in itself a confession of the failure of Sir Anthony 
Eden’s policy in that area. The ill-fated attempt to get Jordan 
into the Baghdad pact is now reaping the harvest that might 
have been expected from a soil well sown with dragons’ teeth, 
and the riots which have been taking place in Amman and 
Jerusalem this week bear eloquent testimony to the dangers 
of trying to conduct a ‘bold’ policy amidst the unstable elements 
that make up the Levant today. The Jordan government has 
declared that it will not join any regional pact, but the real 
question, now that the damage has been done, is whether it 
will be capable of maintaining order under the pressure of the 
centrifugal forces that are tearing Jordan apart, as described 
on a later page. Neither Britain nor Israel could afford to allow 
Jordan to lapse into anarchy, yet any intervention would pro- 
duce repercussions among the other Arab States and in the 
world in general, the end of which could hardly be foreseen. 
This is the risky impasse to which recent British policy has led. 
In the Levant, as in so many other danger spots, wisdom con- 
sists in letting sleeping worms lie. 
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AVIATION’S ENEMY 
By OLIVER STEWART 


N less than ten years the Ministry of Supply has broken the 

back of British aviation. It is now on the way to breaking its 
heart. When it was amalgamated with the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production the Ministry of Supply was supposed to minister 
to the users of aircraft and to supply their requirements. In 
fact, intervention is its primary activity. It stands between the 
fighting forces and those who try to meet their needs. In the 
blessed name of co-ordination it mangles and confuses specifi- 
cation and negotiation. It dabbles in aircraft research and 
design and it meddles with manufacture. 

The Royal Air Force is no longer permitted to tell aircraft 
builders what it wants; it must tell one of its officers attached 
to the Ministry of Supply who tells a number of civil servants 
who tell the maker—and go on telling him throughout the 
process of design, manufacture, testing and production. 

A hint of the delusions of grandeur which afflict this Ministry 
is given by the title of the RAF officer. He is the ‘Controller of 
Aircraft.’ The Air Ministry and the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
are thus warned that their interest in flying machines is limited. 
By plugging military secrecy for all it is worth (using the popu- 
lar euphemism ‘security’), the Ministry of Supply extends its 
hold. A writer or broadcaster who wishes to deal with new 
Service aircraft is expected to take advice on what is to be 
regarded as a military secret, not from the Air Ministry or the 
Admiralty or the War Office, but from the Ministry of Supply. 
And although the officials of that Ministry try to make it the 
repository of all aeronautical knowledge, they do not always 
keep themselves informed of what has been published in 
foreign newspapers. 

In furthering the Viscount project during its early days, and 
in planning the turbine engine programme, certain officers at 
the Ministry did well; but the officers concerned have now 
taken up other work. The rest of the record is melancholy. 

British backwardness is patent in supersonic flight, guided 
missiles, vertical take-off aircraft, rocket motors, mixed power 
plant aircraft (like the French Trident), man-carrying ducted 
fans (like the Hiller platform), turbine flying-boats and boun- 
dary layer control. Several British inventions have been re- 
jected in this country and then taken up and proved successful 
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abroad. A British constructor made the first jet-driven flying- 
hoat fighter; a British engineer was responsible for the Crouch- 
Bolas high-lift system now adopted by a United States manu- 
fgcturer. The cross-wind landing gear seen in one of America’s 
latest and larget jet bombers was invented and tried here, and 
then abandoned. Britain is behind with flight trials of nuclear 
power plants. 

The central fact is that the ‘control’ of aircraft has passed to 
4 Ministry which has no responsibility for them. It determines 
the direction of development, and leaves others to bear the 
consequences. The RAF fighter troubles would have been less 
likely if the Air Ministry has borne throughout the responsi- 
bility for RAF equipment. Events in Parliament have shown 
that members are bewildered by the tangled procedure and 
obscured responsibility, and cannot offer effective criticism. 

When the Minister of Supply is questioned on why the 
Vickers 1000 has been abandoned in mid-construction he 
points to the lack of ‘requirements’ from the Air Ministry and 
from BOAC. The responsibility is passed from authority to 
authority while British aviation declines in prestige and in 
practical achievement. 

The cure is evident. It is to take aviation out of the hands of 
the Ministry of Supply. 


BIRTHDAYS—BONN AND BERLIN 


By Our German Correspondent 
. P Bonn 


R. KONRAD ADENAUER and President Wilhelm Pieck joined 

the ranks of the distinguished octogenarians last week. 
Sir Winston Churchill, the doyen of the corps, sent Dr. 
Adenauer a message of good will, and presumably Mr. Stalin, 
if he had lived, would have sent one to President Pieck. In 
both parts of divided Germany the occasions were treated like 
a public holiday. In fact, the two feast-days had the almost 
antiphonal character which has marked each step in the pro- 
gress of the two Germanies away from each other over the last 
eight years. 

On both sides school children were given the day off, notables 
queued to shake the great man’s hand, postmen groaned under 
the load of private and public presents that were sent in from 
home and abroad, security agents having ascertained in each 
case that there were no bombs among the offerings. Each 
received a miner’s lamp, though President Pieck’s was in silver. 
Each had a dawn serenade, and a military salute. President 
Pieck could not match Dr. Adenauer’s lion cub (a gift from 
Bavaria) or the live sheep (from the textile trade), but a host 
of two-footed friends (including Mr. Harry Pollitt) brought 
hiny fraternal greetings from the Communist parties of the 
world. Dr. Adenauer received the Order of the Golden Spur 
from the Pope, who himself will be an octogenarian next 
March. President Pieck’s ideological reward was a warm hand- 
shake from Marshal Voroshilov, the symbolic head of the 
Soviet Union. Dr. Adenauer was given a set of stained-glass 
windows for his village church, one of which commemorated 
Saint Konrad, a name of which hagiographers may well have 
more to say. President Pieck had a steel factory in Czecho- 
slovakia renamed in his honour. 

hus did the two states put their wares in the shop window 
for their citizens to admire. The two birthdays came after a 
Christmas which was celebrated in the West with a gusto un- 
equalled since the war, while Eastern Germany was still suffer- 
ing from coal shortages and food rationing. And Dr. Adenauer 
has a number of divisions which did not appear on parade 
alongside the rather scrappy military band in the chancery 
garden. These are a stable political system, a hard Mark and 
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the confidence of a powerful Western alliance. The Kremlin, 
on the other hand, knows just how reliable President Pieck’s 
State is from the June riots of 1953 and from the daily flood of 
refugees fleeing military conscription and a bankrupt economy. 

There is one more feature which the two states have in 
common. The same team of men has, with minor adjustments, 
controlled each government since their foundations in 1949. 
None of the great powers can claim such continuity. The 
further continuity of the East German Government seems 
assured by Herr Ulbricht and Herr Grotewohl, both much 
younger men than Pieck. Western Germany’s political future 
seemed in doubt last autumn when Dr. Adenauer was ailing. 
But the new year has brought two encouraging facts: Dr. 
Adenauer’s remarkable convalescence and the emergence of 
Herr von Brentano as his obvious political heir. 


Portrait of the Week 


“S4HE announcement that British forces in the Middle 
East are to be reinforced to the extent of two parachute 
| battalions comes at the end of a perfect week in Jordan. 
There was serious rioting in Jerusalem and Amman, attacks 
in the former city on the American consulate and other 
buildings used by Western agencies, and vociferous demands 
for assurances that the Government would not adhere to the 
Baghdad pact. The Jordan Prime Minister, Samir el-Rifai, 
has stated that no such move would be made, but that his 
government would maintain order. Meanwhile, a Jordan 
spokesman has alleged that Israeli troop concentrations are 
taking place on the frontier between the two countries. These 
events seem to be the result of Egyptian and Saudi propaganda 
with, no doubt, some help from Communist sympathisers, and 
it is probably to discuss them that Mr. C. A. E. Shuckburgh, 
assistant Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office in charge of 
Middle Eastern affairs, has gone to Washington. Perhaps he 
will also have something to say about the Saudi-Arabian use 
of American oil royalties to pursue their anti-Western policy 
of indiscriminate bribery. At the United Nations, Russia is 
moving a draft resolution before the Security Council con- 
demning the ‘outrageous’ Israeli attack on Syrian military 
posts in the Lake Tiberias area. As usual, when Russia tries 
to curry favour with a group of powers, the move is quite 
palpable, but this, unfortunately, will probably not make it any 
less effective as a technique for disturbing the Levant. 

Elsewhere in that troubled area, Cyprus provides the usual 
toll of bomb explosions, though Sir John Harding has been 
having more talks with Archbishop Makarios. The Greek 
parliament has been dissolved at last, and there will be elections 
next month. After they are over, the Cyprus problem may be 
a little easier to solve. In Morocco there has been a meeting 
between the French and Spanish zonal authorities for the first 
time in three years. The French Resident-General, M. Dubois, 
crossed the frontier to have a talk with General Valino, the 
Spanish High Commissioner, and it may be that this conversa- 
tion will do something to restore co-operation between France 
and Spain in North Africa—especially since the Spaniards 
now appear to have their own nationalist troubles. 

The main news of international affairs is President Eisen- 
hower’s message to Congress, in which he referred to the 
‘shifting tactics’ now employed by the USSR and especially to 
her incursion into the Middle East, which he described as 
‘hardly compatible with the reduction of international tension.’ 
He also suggested that agricultural surplus might be sold to 
Tron Curtain countries, At home, the picture given in the State 
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of the Union message was one of prosperity and stability, 
though uncertainty about President Eisenhower’s political 
intentions continue. Also in the Washington news is the investi- 
gation being carried on into the press by the Senate security 
sub-committee which recalls more notorious inquiries. 

In Latin America a general strike declared by the Chilean 
Central Workers Union has been broken by the Chilean 
Government, and Senhor Kubitschek, the new Brazilian 
president, visited London after all in spite of the rather tactless 
handling of protocol which caused the visit to be cancelled 
for a moment. In France MM. Mendés-France and Guy Mollet 
have announced that they intend to try to take office with their 
Republican Front, while the Communists are still angling for 
a Popular Front. In Milan there has been a bomb outrage at 
the archbishop’s palace, but no one was hurt. The Icelandic 
fisheries dispute may be settled after an attempt at arbitration 
by OEEC, whose plan has already been accepted by representa- 
tives of the fishing industry in this country. It proposes that 
Iceland should not change the four-mile limit of territorial 
waters and that Britain should lift the ban on the import of 
Icelandic fish. In Kenya a gang of Mau Mau terrorists has 
been rounded up, and the government has tabled the Coutts 
report on the best method of ensuring African representation 
in the Legislative Council. The government has accepted the 
main proposals. 

At home a statement from Downing Street has denied that 
the present Prime Minister is going to resign in the immediate 
future. It is said that Sir Anthony Eden is due to tackle the 
cost-of-living question in his speech at Bradford on January 18, 
and news from the motor-car front suggests that this is not 
too soon. Much discontent is also manifest among teachers 
who have not been appeased by a Government hint that they 
might get an interim increase of pay under the Burnham scale, 
and have begun their boycott of the national savings cam- 
paign. Perhaps the bad weather has had something to do with 
it. There has been the worst smog since 1952, a bad blizzard, 
and even a minor earthquake in the Midlands. 

Mistinguett, the French cabaret singer, died this week at the 
age of eighty. In India alarm and despondency has been caused 
by the discovery of three cracks in the structure of Shah Jehan’s 
Taj Mahal, while the approaching marriage between Grace 
Kelly and Prince Rainier of Monaco has prevented any depres- 
sion from affecting the Sunday papers. Miss Kelly’s brother 
Jack made the reporters’ day by announcing his intention of 
calling his unfortunate future brother-in-law ‘Rainy or some- 
thing personal.’ After all, what could be more personal than 
‘Rainy’? 


ARCHIEPISCOPAL INTELLIGENCE 


‘AMONG the more extreme Anglo-Catholic elements in the 
Church of England Dr. Ramsey’s appointment will be 
welcome. Manchester Guardian. 


‘ : . ~ a ’ ° 
A MODERATE high churchman. The Times. 
“HE HAS in recent years devoted much energy to the movement 


for Christian Unity.’ The Times. 


‘FEARS have been expressed that his appointment... will 
be a setback to the cause of Christian reunion.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 


e i ¢ thi oir’ ~ ° 
His considerable white hair. Manchester Guardian. 


‘His premature baldness.’ News Chronicle. 
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Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


S I tried to suggest last week, the English political genius 
is a genius for conflict, a genius for preserving the 
dialectic and then extracting a synthesis from it. For 

this reason it is vitally important that, especially at moments 
of political calm such as this, the artifices, fictions and mytholo- 
gies which keep the conflict alive should be nourished. It is 
possible, however, that the election of Mr. Gaitskell to the 
leadership of the Labour Party heralds the return to a more 
profound political conflict, and that within the next five years 
the political scene may be transformed. Under Earl Attlee’s 
and Mr. Morrison’s leadership the Labour Party became a 
welfare party. The Conservative Party has become a welfare 
party as well. But, under Mr. Gaitskell’s leadership, it is more 
than possible that the Labour Party will become an egalitarian 
party. The most frequently quoted definition of Socialism these 
days is Professor Arthur Lewis’s that ‘Socialism is about 
equality.” That one simple sentence, coming, as it did, when 
the impetus to provide welfare services had died in the Labour 
Party, when the party was at last beginning to recognise that 
Welfare did not spell Socialism, had probably had as profound 
a political influence as any other four words for fifteen years. 


I am not here concerned with the question whether egali- 
tarianism is a justified or even an attainable political objective, 
but I am quite sure that if the Labour Party committed itself 
to an egalitarian policy it would constitute almost as profound 
a political revolution as the growth of the Labour Party itself. 
It is not only Earl Attlee or Mr. Morrison who has felt no 
passion for equality, who has never attempted to think the 
policy of his party in terms of equality. This is true of Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan as well. The most revealing and least noticed 
fact about his book Jn Place of Fear is that the concept of 
equality forms only an insignificant part of it. Mr. Bevan 
thinks of Socialism in terms of power, which is a quite different 
attitude. With the disappearance, accomplished or impending, 
of Victorian influences in the Labour Party, the idea of equality 
is likely to become the dominating theme of the next Labour 
protest. It could easily be translated into specific acts of policy 
which would, I am sure, have a wide popular appeal—not 
necessarily individually but as parts of an identifiable political 
attitude. But, again, I am not at the moment interested in 
particular acts of policy, but only in the possibility that the 
Labour Party may again become a zealous party reflecting and 
expressing a definite attitude of mind. 

If this happened the Conservative Party would be forced to 
react. A Labour policy which attacked the present distribution 
of property and the present subsidising of the middle classes 
by expense accounts (the two most important sources of econo- 
mic inequality today), which worked out a radical reform of 
the education system of the country, which based its housing 
policy on the mixing of classes instead of the present segrega- 
tion of classes (Which side of the railway do you live?), to 
suggest only a few of the more obvious ideas which spring to 
mind, would present an effective challenge to any Conservative 
Party which was merely content to mark time. The only pos- 
sible Conservative answer would be that which has been given 
in Conservative speech after speech since the war but which 
has never materialised in action. The Conservative answer 
should be to increase wealth instead of merely redistributing 
the wealth which is at present available. This is the cliché, but 
it is also the truth. The problem is not to provide incentives 
to those at the work-bench level but to provide incentives to 
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those who in fact determine the manner in which those at the 
bench do their work. The only two incentives for the owners 
and managers of industry are the hope of power or profit. 

A Conservative Government which was prepared, at this 
stage of the present Government's life, to take the necessary 
risks and make a drastic cut in Government expenditure, 
followed by a drastic cut in taxation, would have some hope 
of pulling the country through. The objection, of course, is that 
no drastic cut in expenditure is possible without a drastic cut 
in the social services, and that no Conservative Government 
would survive such a step. This, I believe, is nonsense. It is 
no part of Conservative policy that social services should be 
extended willy-nilly to the entire population. The Conservative 
aim is to provide a floor below which»no family shall fall. The 
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present general social services go much further than that, with 
consequent injustices such as that some of the money which 
should rightly go to old-age pensioners goes to young and 
prosperous families, living in subsidised house and owning cars 
and television sets. There is no reason at all why a complete 
abandonment of the present system of social services should 
cause any hardship; there is every reason why it should lessen 
the hardship now suffered by the really deserving. The chances 
of a Conservative Government carrying out any such policy 
are slight, so bemused are its leaders by the myth of the 
‘uncommitted centre’ voter. But if the Government lets slip 
its chances it may as well resign itself to the fact that it will 
be succeeded not only by a Labour Government but by the 
first Labour Government committed to an egalitarian policy. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


| HAVE no doubt that the people of London are no less lovers 
of liberty and loathers of oppression than ever they were. But 
it is as well for the bearded Marshal Bulganin, who is coming 
to visit us this year with his friend Mr. Khrushchev, that they 
are now content to express their feelings in letters to the editor. 
A century ago it was very different, as another bearded marshal 
—the notorious Haynau, who led the reprisals against the 
Hungarian rebels—painfully discovered. In 1850 Marshal 
Haynau, fresh from his butchery, came to visit London and 
during his stay went to look over a great show-place, Barclay 
and Perkin’s brewery in Southwark. He signed the visitors’ 
book, and within two minutes the cry of ‘Down with the 
Austrian butcher!’ was resounding through the brewery. At 
this gathering-cry the workers of the brewery issued forth 
against the monster, armed with brooms and lumps of dirt. 
What happened thereafter is best described in the words of the 
Spectator (September 7, 1850). 
. * * 


‘THE ATTACK was commenced by dropping a truss of hay upon 
his head as he passed through one of the lower rooms; after 
which, grain and missiles of every kind that came to hand were 
freely bestowed upon him. The men next struck his hat over 
his eyes, and hustled him from all directions. His clothes were 
torn off his back. One of the men seized hjm by the beard, and 
tried to cut it off. The Marshal’s companions were treated with 
equal violence. They, however, defended themselves manfully 
and succeeded in reaching the outside of the building. Here 
there were assembled about five hundred persons, consisting of 
the brewers’ men, coal-heavers, etc.; the presence of the 
obnoxious visitor having become known in the vicinity. No 
sooner had the Marshal made his appearance outside the gates, 
than he was surrounded, pelted, struck with every available 
missile, and even dragged along by his moustache, which 
offered ample facilities to his assistants from its excessive 
length, it reaching nearly down to his shoulders.” 
* * * 

MARSHAL HAYNAU had been severely punished, but his torments 
Were not yet over. Breaking free from the crowd he ran franti- 
cally along Bankside as far as the George public house, the 
doors of which were wide open. ‘He rushed in and proceeded 
up-stairs into one of the bedrooms, to the utter astonishment 
of Mrs. Benfield, the landlady, who soon discovered his name 
and the reason of his entering the house. The furious mob 
rushed in after him, threatening to do for the “Austrian 
butcher”; but, fortunately for him, the house is very old- 
fashioned, and contains a vast number of doors, which were 
all forced open, except the room in which the Marshal was 


concealed. The mob had increased at that time to several 
hundreds; and from their excited state Mrs. Benfield became 
alarmed about her own property, as well as the Marshal’s life. 
She accordingly despatched a messenger to the Southwark 
Police-station for the assistance of the Police; and in a short 
time Inspector Squires arrived at the George with a number of 
Police, and with great difficulty dispersed the mob and got the 
Marshal out of the house. A police galley was at the wharf at 
the time, into which he was taken, and rowed towards Somerset 
House, amidst the shouts and execrations of the mob. Messrs. 
Barclay have suspended all hands, in order to discover the 
principals in the attack.’ But in fact they were congratulated 
instead of censured. Fourteen years later Garibaldi came to 
London and asked to see the brewery where ‘the men flogged 
Haynau.’ There, in the best beer, he toasted the workers of the 
world. It is an ironic thought that Marshal Bulganin would no 
doubt do the same thing today without blushing if he were 
taken to see the spot where Haynau got his deserts. Still, he 
might as well trim his beard. 
. * o 

FAIRNESS to newspapers like the People, says its managing 
editor in a letter published in our correspondence columns, is 
something that the Spectator’s readers can hardly expect. I don’t 
see why he should think that criticism of his paper, when it 
behaves badly, is unfair. His argument strikes me as remarkably 
feeble. The ‘time-honoured custom,’ as he must know very 
well, is that the Honours List is officially published in the first 
issue of the London Gazette in the New Year. Since the London 
Gazette is not published on Sunday, the news was embargoed 
until Monday. That was a perfectly reasonable arrangement, 
and there was nothing in the least heroic about the People’s 
breaking the embargo in order to get the semblance of a ‘scoop.’ 
The ambitions of a newspaper to give its readers the latest news 
should not, in the words of the Yorkshire Post, be carried to 
‘dishonourable excess.’ Mr. Stuart Campbell should think up 
some better excuses for his paper’s misdemeanour. If he would 
like to abolish all those convenient arrangements by which 
certain kinds of news are released in good time to newspapers 
(so that they can deal with it more sensibly than they could if 
they were rushing hell-for-leather against the clock), then he 
should say so. He should certainly not limp lamely out of his 
embarrassment by suggesting that the other Sunday editors 
decided not to join in an orgy of embargo-breaking ‘because of 
space problems.” That is the faux-naif reduced to absurdity 
and beyond. The best that Mr. Stuart Campbell can do is to 
complain of my statement that the Press Association sent out 
details of the Honours List ‘for the benefit of provincial news- 
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papers.’ Of course, as I said, the PA tape rains on the just and 
the unjust alike; but the fact is that those newspapers which 
benefited from the PA’s Saturday transmission were those in 
the provinces which have no correspondent in the Lobby and 
which would obviously require some time to prepare 
biographical details of those who had been honoured. To talk 
of ‘the rights of Sunday newspapers’ is pompous and tenden- 
tious nonsense. What ‘rights’ does the People have over a 
piece of news whose originator, for the general convenience, 
does not wish it published until the People is wrapping up 
Monday’s fish? It is attitudes like Mr. Campbell’s which bring 
the popular press into disrepute and threaten that ‘liberty’ which 
more responsible newspapers make better use of. 
* * * 


IT IS no strange phenomenon to find a politician talking sheer 
twaddle with sheerer self-assurance. But an interview given 
by M. Poujade is in a class by itself. ‘In a long passage,’ 
I read, ‘M. Poujade developed his view that increased produc- 
tion led to diminished consumption.’ Better still: ‘If I, Poujade, 
approach the traders and artisans tomorrow to ask them to 
make an effort to discipline themselves . . . they will do so, 
because they will say: “M. Poujade is talking to us, that is 
enough.” ’ But unfortunately there are coarse people who do not 
recognise an influence for good when they see one. ‘If they 
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continue to try to bring about our downfall, we shall start up 
fireworks all over the country.’ I hope this Guy Fawkes of the 
petite bourgeoisie will choose November the Fifth for his 
pyrotechnics. That would be better than fiction. 

* * * 


IT AMUSES me to see how, in the arts, wild men from abroad are 
thought to be more respectable than the native breed. I noticed 
one or two are critics dealing solemnly, in their reviews of the 
American exhibition at the Tate, with the works of that dribbler 
who pours his paint from cans on to a horizontal canvas and 
hopes for the worst. But he is a feeble operator compared with 
a British painter I know who sets up his canvas against the 
wall and runs past it again and again, squeezing his tubes along 
the surface, until. a suitably pleasing mess is produced. Why 
should we yield the palm to Mr. Jackson Pollock when we've 
got wilder and woollier men at home? 
* * * 
THE RUMOUR about the Prime Minister’s going was ‘quickly 
scotched,’ according to The Times’s political correspondent on 
Monday, by the denial from Downing Street. No doubt this 
is so if the word ‘scotched’ is taken in its correct sense (vide 
Macbeth: ‘We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it’). But] 
fancy that this is not what was meant. 
PHAROS 


Bonar Law and Beaverbrook (1) 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


T is no doubt in general a good rule that authors should 
not reply to reviewers even when the latter display 
palpable ignorance and tendentiousness. If, therefore, I 

make some comment upon Mr. Henry Fairlie’s article of 
December 16, entitled ‘Aristocrats and Mechanics,’ in which 
he discussed inter alia my recent biography of Bonar Law, 
it is not merely to reply to his innuendoes, but to question 
certain points in his genera] thesis. 

According to Mr. Fairlie my book was ‘an effective job 
of whitewashing’ Bonar Law, who, so Mr. Fairlie claims, was 
the subservient and mediocre tool of Lloyd George, Lord 
Beaverbrook and the ‘hard-faced’ business element in the Tory 
Party. En passant Mr. Fairlie alleges that ‘whitewashing’ is a 
general feature of what he calls ‘Christ Church scholarship.’ 
[his proposition is apparently based on one other instance, 
Professor Feiling’s life of Neville Chamberlain. Even if this 
is an example of ‘whitewashing’—which I do not admit— 
surely it provides a somewhat slender basis for so sweeping 
a statement. Does Mr. Fairlie, I wonder, think that Mr. Trevor- 
Roper ‘whitewashed’ Hitler and/or Archbishop Laud? Not 
that Mr. Fairlie’s views on Christ Church matter much either 
to the readers of the Spectator-—or to Christ Church. I mention 
them merely as an example of his capacity for reckless 
generalisation on the strength of singularly few facts. 

Indeed Mr. Fairlie is in general not very good on facts. 
Take for example his comments upon my treatment of Bonar 
Law’s election to the leadership of the Conservative Party 


in 1911—which Mr. Fairlie selects as an example of 
‘whitewashing.’ 
At every point. he says ‘[Mr. Blake] accepts Bonar Law’s 


iccount of the events.” 
What account? Bonar Law in fact never left any account 
that has survived. If Mr. Fairlie would take the trouble to 
re-read—or read—my chapter on the leadership, he would find 
that it is principally upon Austen Chamberlain’s 
account, and Chamberlain, who had every cause to resent 
Bonar Law’s intervention, can hardly be regarded as unduly 


based 


biased in favour of the rival who had supplanted him. But Mr. 
Fairlie has a short way of dealing with historical problems. 
‘Only a few days ago,’ he writes, ‘a colleague of Lord 
Beaverbrook used to me in conversation the phrase, “When 
Lord Beaverbrook put Bonar Law into the leadership . . .” 
It is as unquestionable as that.’ 

As unquestionable as what? Does Mr. Fairlie seriously 
regard the unsupported statement of an unnamed ‘colleague’ 
of Lord Beaverbrook as historical evidence of what happened 
over the"leadership of the Conservative Party forty-four years 
ago? My analysis of Lord Beaverbrook’s role in those events 
may be wrong. If so, let Mr. Fairlie produce some facts or 
arguments to refute it. If not, let him confine himself to 
matters of which he has some knowledge. 

Mr. Fairlie will no doubt reply that these criticisms do not 
affect his general thesis which, as far as I can understand it, 
appears to be: 

(1) That Bonar Law’s merits and importance have been 
greatly overstated by me and (2) that Bonar Law represented 
a new Conservatism of ‘hard-faced’ businessmen who were 
ousting the old aristocracy with disastrous results after 1918. 

Evidently (1) is a matter of opinion. Mr. Fairlie can if he 
wishes take the view that Bonar Law was a mediocre puppet, 
and ignore the evidence of contemporaries like Keynes, Lloyd 
George and F. E. Smith. He is not, however, entitled to mis- 
represent the book which he purports to be reviewing. 

‘You can search, as I did, Mr. Blake’s book,’ he writes, 
‘for one major decision of policy for which Bonar Law was 
responsible. You will not find it.’ 

If Mr. Fairlie means what he says, then I doubt if he has 
searched very far. Indeed at times I wondered whether Mt. 
Fairlie had not followed too closely the advice of Sydney 
Smith who said that he never read a book before reviewing 
it since it prejudiced one so. In that sense Mr. Fairlie must 
be one of the least prejudiced of reviewers. May I mention 
the following major decisions for which Bonar Law was 
responsible (I am not suggesting that they were all good ones)? 
Pledging the Conservative Party to unreserved support for 
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Carson and the Ulster Unionists, before 1914; forcing the 
creation of Asquith’s coalition government in May, 1915; 
forcing the withdrawal from the Dardanelles at the end of 
1915; overthrowing Asquith’s government in December, 1916; 
floating the £1,000 million war loan in 1917 against all expert 
advice; continuing the coalition after 1918; bringing it to an 
end in 1922. Perhaps Mr. Fairlie does not consider these to 
be major decisions, or perhaps he considers that I am wrong 
in attributing them to Bonar Law. If so, he should say what 
he means. 

Finally what of Mr. Fairlie’s general thesis about aristocrats 
and businessmen in the Conservative Party? There is certainly 
much truth in the view that the representatives of business 
were playing an ever more important part in Tory politics, 
not merely from 1918, but from- 1895 onwards. Joseph 
Chamberlain is the most striking example, and Bonar Law 
was an admirer, indeed a disciple, of Joseph Chamberlain. 
It is also true that this change was resented by the old order, 
and that the struggle between Austen Chamberlain and Walter 
Long in 1911 partly turned on this conflict. The battle between 
Free Traders and Tariff Reformers in the Tory Party followed 
to some extent a similar line of cleavage. 

But Mr. Fairlie’s thesis goes far farther than this. To him 
the businessmen appear to be the villains of the piece, 
fortunately kept in check by the ‘aristocrats’ who were, so 
Mr. Fairlie appears to claim, both more enlightened on home 
affairs and more sensible about foreign policy than the 
businessmen. Lord Winterton is cited as an example of the 
former virtue, and the exclusion of Sir Winston Churchill, 
Sir Anthony Eden and Mr. Duff Cooper from Neville 
Chamberlain’s ‘businessman’s government’ is supposed to 
prove the shortsightedness of the businessman tradition in 
the field of foreign affairs. 

I very much doubt whether this argument can stand 
examination. Mr. Fairlie ‘dreads to think what would have 
happened if [Bonar Law] had lived,’ and goes on to say that 
whereas Baldwin was able to override the ‘hard-faced’ 
business element in the 1920s, ‘it is extremely doubtful 
whether Bonar Law would have either wished or been able 
to do so.’ If this argument is intended to show that businessmen 
need to be kept in check by enlightened aristocrats, it surely 
fails. Baldwin had a ‘business’ not an aristocratic background. 
It is usually held that he and Neville Chamberlain at the 
Ministry of Health were the two most enlightened members 
of the Conservative administration from 1924 to 1929—any- 
way in the field of domestic policy. Moreover it is usually 
maintained that the worst error which occurred in that period 
was made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (an ‘aristocrat’ 
called Winston Churchill) who insisted upon returning to the 
gold standard in 1925 and overvaluing the pound—a decision 
taken as a result of orthodox City advice and the views of the 
Governor of the Bank of England. 

Neither Mr. Fairlie nor I can predict with certainty what 
Bonar Law would have done in 1925, but, in view of his 
respect for Keynes and his own past record, it seems unlikely 
that he would have slavishly followed City opinion. After 
all he defied orthodox opinion when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1917, and furthermore asserted his own 
position against the then Governor of the Bank of England, 
Lord Cunliffe, in the most authoritative—not to say ruthless— 
manner. In 1923 he was strongly opposed to Baldwin’s 
American debt settlement, although it was welcomed by the 
City and the banks. Partly because he was already a sick man, 
Bonar Law surrendered to overwhelming pressure from his 
colleagues. But in general there is no evidence that he was 
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specially subservient to business interests, nor is there any 
evidence that during the 1920s the. business element in the 
Tory Party was palpably more ‘hard-faced’ and ‘reactionary’ 
than any other section. 

Nor am I convinced that any clear line of division can be 
drawn between the attitudes of businessmen and aristocrats 
towards foreign affairs in the 1930s. It may be true that some 
of the leading opponents of ‘appeasement’ represented an 
aristocratic tradition which owed nothing to the business 
tradition, but their numbers are not enough to enable one to 
draw any general conclusions. Moreover, many ‘aristocrats’ 
supported Neville Chamberlain’s policy. I suppose Mr. Fairlie 
would hardly count Lord Halifax as a businessman, or Sir 
John Simon. Indeed, of the big four who controlled policy 
at the time of Munich, the Prime Minister is the only one who 
can be described as having a real business background. 

The truth is that it is extremely perilous to draw neat cut 
and dried conclusions about English politics from the social 
and economic backgrounds of its leading figures. The dis- 
agreements in the Tory Party between the wars cut across 
the simple line of division chosen by Mr. Fairlie, and it is 
very doubtful whether an analysis of this sort (which 
incidentally excludes a very large number of people who are 
neither ‘businessmen’ nor ‘aristocrats’) has any real value— 
at all events in the hands of someone with Mr. Fairlie’s 
curious conception of the evidence needed in order to make 
valid historical generalisations. 


Bonar Law and 
Beaverbrook (II) 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HE gods do not always smile favourably on Lord 

Beaverbrook’s chosen children, and it is unfortunate for 

Mr. Robert Blake that, in the very week in which he 
defends his life of Bonar Law in this journal, Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter exposes the methodology of his scholarship in 
a letter to The Times which is still unanswered. One of the 
main burdens of my complaint against Mr. Blake’s biography 
was that he had accepted all too readily the evidence which 
was favourable to Bonar Law. This is the burden of Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter’s charge as well. In the particular case 
which she mentioned, the account by Lord Beaverbrook of a 
visit paid by Bonar Law to Asquith at The Wharf is accepted 
without questioning. Far be it from me, who resided merely 
near the back entrance to Peckwater Quad, to challenge Mr. 
Blake’s standards of scholarship, but I am quite certain that 
higher standards were observed, for example, by Dr. Trevelyan 
in his life of Grey of Fallodon—which should be taken as a 
model by all! those who are tempted into the pitfalls of con- 
temporary history. Whatever capacity I as a journalist may 
have for ‘reckless generalisation on the strength of singularly 
few facts,’ Mr. Blake is my master in presenting as facts 
Statements which are unconfirmed and which come from 
interested sources. 

Before turning to my general thesis, which Mr. Blake is at 
such pains to contest, there are two points worth clearing up. 
Mr. Blake says that Bonar Law left no account of the events 
which led to his election to the leadership of the Conservative 
Party in 1911. This is really an unforgivable quibble. Between 
pages 76 and 86 of his biography, it is Bonar Law’s own 
evidence, as written at the time, which alone enabled one to 
judge what Bonar Law hoped to achieve by his tortuous 
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manceuvres. The letter which Bonar Law drafted to James 
Hope on November 10, Lord Beaverbrook’s successful attempts 
(apparently, according to Lord Beaverbrook) to persuade him 
not to send it because, in Mr. Blake’s words, ‘it was a definite 
agreement to stand down for Chamberlain in certain circum- 
stances,’ and the letter which Bonar Law sent instead, are the 
key pieces of evidence on which a reader must judge Bonar 
Law’s motives. They are Bonar Law’s own words, his contem- 
porary account of his attitude, and I think it is clear that Bonar 
Law—or, at least, Lord Beaverbrook behind Bonar Law— 
knew full well what the advantages to be gained by tortuous- 
ness were. But Mr. Blake, in a peculiarly evasive paragraph at 
the foot of page 84, offers every explanation of the twists and 
somersaults except this. This may be good enough for the 
Evening Standard, but really in a serious work carrying the 
imprimatur of Eyre and Spottiswoode and costing two guineas 
it is rather too much to swallow. 

The second point of which Mr. Blake makes an issue is in 
disputing my statement that Bonar Law was never responsible 
for any major decision of policy. Of course, on the evidence 
which Mr. Blake provides in his book, Bonar Law was respon- 
sible for some of the major decisions of policy which he lists. 
But other documents are available, other biographies and 
autobiographies have been published. As leader of his party, 
Bonar Law could be held to be responsible for any decision 
tuken by his party during the relevant years. But I was using 
responsibility in a rather more meaningful sense. Apart from 
the floating of the war loan in 1917, about which I know little 
and which, anyhow, seems to me a comparatively minor issue 
of policy, there is no evidence at all that any of the other events 
owed much to Bonar Law’s initiative. This is particularly true 
of the really vital issue which Mr. Blake mentions—the de- 
cision to bring the coalition to an end in 1922. The initiative in 
this case did not come from Bonar Law. In many ways Bonar 
Law was a brilliant party leader, because he cared too little 
about policy to stick his neck out before the majority opinion 
of his party had revealed itself. 1 am sure there is an important 
political function in fence-sitting, but that is no reason for 
pretending that Bonar Law’s twelve years as leader of one of 
the great parties of the State in any way revealed a personal 
influence on the course of British politics. 

I can only reply briefly to Mr. Blake’s attack on my general 
thesis. Mr. Blake should be careful of suggesting that one or 
two exceptions invalidate a general thesis. The plain fact that 
Mr. Attlee’s Cabinet from 1945 to 1951 was a middle-class 
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Cabinet is not proved false merely by the inclusion in it of 
Ernest Bevin or Aneurin Bevan. Similarly, when one points 
out that the protest against Neville Chamberlain’s policy came 
primarily from that section of the Conservative Party which 
was most hostile to business interests—that Mr. (as he then 
was) Anthony Eden specifically picked out the business 
interests as the enemies of true Conservatism in 1930—the 
virtue of this point is not invalidated by the fact that Lord 
Halifax was at the centre all the time. (Mr. Blake, if he has the 
time, might dig a little deeper into the documents which are 
available, and he will find that Lord Halifax was considerably 
more restless about the foreign policy far which he was nomin. 
ally responsible than his public conduct indicated.) However 
‘perilous’ it may be to draw neat cut and dried conclusions 
about English politics from the social and economic back. 
grounds of its leading figures, I would still like Mr. Blake to 
say whether it is of no interest at all that the Conservative 
support for increases in MPs’ salaries came from a clearly 
identifiable group of non-business Conservative members, 

But, of course, Lord Beaverbrook’s papers opposed the 
increases in MPs’ salaries. 


Jordan: Faithful Ally 


By a Correspondent recently in the Middle East 


HE Nizam once styled himself ‘The Faithful Ally of the 

British Government.’ The late King Abdullah of Jordan 

might have laid equal claim to such a title in recognition 
of his loyalty to‘our cause when all seemed lost in 1940. It is 
perhaps because of this that we tend to take Jordan’s friend- 
ship for granted, regarding her as one of the few stable Arab 
States. It is the more distressing, therefore, to read of the recent 
disturbances which cast their shadow over the traditional 
Christmas celebrations in Bethlehem. What lies behind this 
apparent upsurge of feeling directed against Jordan’s adherence 
to the Baghdad Pact? 

It is insufficiently appreciated that the kingdom of Jordan is 
divided into two by the River Jordan. Eastward lies what was 
formerly the Mandate of Transjordan. West Jordan, however, 
was part of Palestine until Abdullah united it with the rest of 
his kingdom after the Arab-Jewish war. His action in doing so 
was unpopular with the rest of the Arab League, and was 
opposed by Egypt in particular. Although the possession of the 
Holy Places and the important Muslim towns of Nablus and 
Hebron has added greatly to Jordan’s importance, it has greatly 
increased her problems. There has long been a basic cleavage 
in outlook between the Arabs living east and west of the 
Jordan, a difference which is symbolised by the huge rift of the 
Jordan Valley which divides them. 

East Jordan is a land of desert and mountains. It was an 
Englishman, Peake Pasha, who pacified the unruly moun- 
taineers for his master, Abdullah; another Englishman, Glubb 
Pasha, brought peace to the desert. All this has taken place 
within the last thirty years, and men still remember the days 
when the Bedouin came raiding out of the desert. East Jordan 
today is a pastoral land whose people live simply in their black 
tents and mountain villages. Abdullah governed them with the 
autocratic wisdom of a great Arabian prince. It was a rule they 
understood and appreciated after years of Turkish neglect. 

The Palestinian, by comparison, has always been sophisti- 
cated. Jerusalem is one of the world’s most cosmopolitan cities, 
and the educated Arabs of Palestine have little in common with 
the Bedouin. The blood of the desert has been diluted by many 
other races and the result is a product which regards the 
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average East Jordanian as little better than a country bumpkin. 
Even today service in the more remote towns of East Jordan is 
regarded as exile by the educated citizen of Ramallah. 

This difference in outlook is accentuated by the frontier 
problem. East Jordan’s neighbours have always been other 
Arab countries and her people tend to lonk eastwards towards 
traq and Saudi Arabia. West Jordan, on the other hand, looks 
towards the West, and westward lies Israel today. The Jews 
are on the doorstep, and the villages are thronged with refugees 
who have left their hearts behind in the homes whence they 
have fled. All the bitterness of civil war smoulders in those 
frontier villages where there is neither land nor work enough 
for all, and where the dispossessed sit all day in the coffee- 
shops dreaming of revenge. There is little affection for Britain 
and America west of the Jordan. Discuss the Baghdad Pact 
with any Arab there and he will at once associate it with 
America, whom he blames for giving away his birthright, or 
with Turkey, whose rule he remembers with detestation. And 
if you mention Communism you will at once be asked what 
better breeding-ground for it can there be than in the refugee 
camps which dot the Judzan hillsides or swelter in the Jordan 
Valley. The atmosphere is indeed different from East Jordan, 
where the people are much more friendly. 

The fusion of East and West Jordan into one nation has 
been additionally complicated by the dynastic rivalries which 
bedevil the Middle East. The ruling Hashemite house is not 
universally popular in West Jordan. Politics have been a tradi- 
tional occupation for centuries in towns like Jerusalem and 
Nablus, and are more extreme than in Mafraq or Ma’an. The 
feud which long existed between Abdullah and the Mufti of 
Jerusaiem has exacerbated the situation, and the ex-Mufti still 
has many adherents in West Jordan. The mere fact that the 
Baghdad Pact will ally the two branches of the Hashemites is 
enough to cause the ex-Mufti to exert every effort to avert such 
an unwelcome contingency, and he can count upon powerful 
Egyptian and Saudi support. 

One of the most bitter complaints of the West Jordanian 
against the Amman Government is that it favours East Jordan 
unduly. It is the more surprising, therefore, that the Palestinian 
element is so rapidly acquiring a dominant influence through- 
out Jordan. It controls commerce and occupies important posts 
in the bureaucracy; four of the Cabinet are required by law to 
be found from West Jordanian constituencies. Only in the 
Army, the Arab Legion, do East Jordanians predominate, and 
even here the position is changing. As the Army acquires more 
modern equipment, so does its need for technicians increase. 
The obvious source for them is West Jordan and the refugee 
camps, many of whose inmates received their training at British 
hands. A time must inevitably come when the Legion will be 
composed equally of men recruited from both sides of the river, 
and complications may then arise if equal opportunities for 
promotion are to be afforded to the less well-educated East 
Jordanian. 

It is against this background that one must consider Jordan’s 
present difficulties. Jordanian statesmen have to deal with a 
divided and unstable electorate. Whereas East Jordan is rela- 
tively prosperous as a result of American and British aid, and 
the expansion of the British-subsidised Arab Legion, West 
Jordan still supports a large refugee population. Few families 
have the run of-their entire house, since part of it is freely set 
aside to shelter the homeless. Most people have lost land or 
property to Israel. Many refugees have made their way to East 
Jordan also, and it is from them that the hooligan element of 
the Amman sukh is mainly recruited, but water shortage 
prevents large-scale resettlement. Most refugees, therefore, eke 
out an existence on UNWRA rations, and provide an under- 
standably discontented element in the population. 
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‘Good Companion’ 


Scribble, scribble, scribble. Nancy was always writing some- 
thing, or to somebody, And now her engagement. . . . So 
Nancy’s father has done the sensible thing, and given the 
girl an advance wedding present —a typewriter, a ‘Good 
Companion’ portable. As a working housewife, Nancy will 
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We shall delude ourselves if we believe that the British sub- 
sidy will in itself suffice to keep Jordan on our side. National- 
ism is as rampant in Jordan as in any other Middle Eastern 
country, and noses will be as freely cut off to spite faces as has 
already been done elsewhere; the story of Abadan could be 
repeated. Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria are all working assidu- 
ously to undermine our position. Few Jordanians will be 
fooled by the value of their recent offer to replace the British 
subsidy by one of their own, but the pressure will be hard to 
resist. We should not underrate the effect of the jibes and sneers 
which are poured out daily by press and radio from Damascus 


and Cairo, all of them accusing Jordan of being a ‘British 
colony.’ Our own propaganda seems curiously uninspired and 
inept by comparison. 

The problem is complicated further every time that Israel, 


in pursuance of her policy of ‘massive retaliation,’ carries out a 


raid like the one this month east of Galilee against Syria. Such 
action plays into the hands of the enemies of Jew, Arab and 
the West alike. It is only when we appreciate the extent of the 
problem which faces the Government of Jordan, harassed on 
all sides by a multitude of conflicting problems and at the same 
time seeking to weld into one nation peoples who were only 
united in 1949, that we can fully understand their difficulties. 
It is much to be hoped that wisdom will in the end triumph, 
and that Jordan will continue to march by our side as ‘The 
Faithful Ally of the British Government.’ 


Mr. Catterpill’s New 
Year Party 


By DR. ALOYSIUS C. PEPPER 


Y old friend Baddeley took me to Mr. Catterpill’s 

New Year party. As a sceptical observer of the 

political scene I was curious to see how those who 
were patronising Catterpill only the other day would conduct 
themselves now that he had been set so high above them in 
the Party. 

But I could scarcely believe my eyes when I saw that the 
small turnip-headed person who had preceded us into the 
hall of Appletree Cottage was Ercole (by which pseudonym 
that voguish ace-of-all-trades, Peter Peasack-Thwarton, still 
prefers to be known). 

‘What are von doing here?’ said Baddeley. 

‘Living up to his nom de guerre, said 1, ‘and come to cleanse 
the Augean Stables.’ 

‘Charming,’ said Ercole, handing his greatcoat to a man- 
servant. ‘But are you so madly surprised that I should be 
interested in politics? Humani nihil, as you should well know, 
a me alienum puto, 

‘That,’ said I, emboldened by the two martinis which I had 
taken at Baddeley’s before leaving for Mr. Catterpill’s 
ostentatiously modest Highgate home, ‘I did indeed notice at 
your poetry reading of unhappy memory.’ 

‘Zut !” said Ercole lightly. 

‘Now then,” said Baddeley in that rosy prefectorial manner 
which he has lately been affecting, ‘no squabbling here. Let’s 
go up. 

At the entrance to the drawing-room Baddeley paused. 

‘Come and meet Charlie,’ he said. 

‘Charlie?’ 

‘Catterpill.’ 
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‘In a moment,’ said I. ‘First I should like to try a glass of 
the punch which I see being dispensed in the corner behing 
that large trade unionist.’ 

I have neither the strength nor the patience to endure the 
company of professional ‘politicians’ without a litte 
fortification. 

Baddeley, a recent convert to Catterpillism, looked as jf 
he was about to take this as a personal affront. But Ercole 
pulled at his sleeve. 

‘I’d simply adore to meet Mr. Catterpill,’ he breathed. 

They marched into a close-packed herd of party boys, 
Baddeley lumbering ahead with the sublimity of a hippo. 
potamus pushing through an assemblage of weasels. 

x * “a 


For myself, I sampled the punch and, judging it to be 
composed mainly of a disgusting sweet cider, laid down my 
silver cup politely, but decisively. The maidservant leant across 
and whispered : 

‘Would you rather have some whisky, Sir, or gin or some. 
thing? We've got plenty for everybody, but we keep them 
“under the counter” in a manner of speaking. The punch is 
really only for show like.’ 

‘Just,’ said I to Andy McDoodle, a party man who had 
sidled up to bestow upon me a little of his supercilious 
presence, ‘like Mr. Catterpill’s nationalisation?’ 

*Poorish, Pepper.’ said McDoodle, frowning at the maid- 
servant, who had been kind enough to titter. 

‘Well, this may help to spice my wit,’ said 1, raising an 
ample beaker to my lips. “But tell me—good heavens, what 
was that’”’ 

Ay large person had tripped on the threshold and cannoned 
into a group, of men who, from their appearance, I supposed 
to be ‘economists’—rather small, rather round, and radiating 
that marvellous self-confidence which only a total ignorance 
of erring humanity can confer. They bounced back on to 
their feet like so many rubber balls and helped the newcomer 
to his feet with many a solicitous murmur. He was obviously 
very drunk. But his smile was wide. 

‘Ah,’ said McDoodle, ‘it’s Cheshinghame.’ 

‘Of the Sunday Rector?’ 

‘Of course,” said McDoodle, assuming a sycophantic grimace. 
must have a word with him.’ 

‘But tell me meanwhile,’ said I, ignoring with difficulty the 
proximity of a scraggy teetotal man who was staring suspici- 
ously at the contents of my beaker, ‘tell me, have you been 
home lately?’ 

‘Naturally. Why? T left home only an hour ago.’ 

‘Not Kensington: Motherwell, | mean.’ 

‘Unfortunately, no. I haven't had a moment to myself for 
months, what with committees and delegations abroad and 
broadcasting and television and one thing and the other.’ 

‘Ah, how much I enjoyed those speeches which you used 
to make when you first came to the House eighteen months 
ago, about running barefoot over the coal bings and queueing 
outside the fish and chip shop for the penny bag that was 
your only luncheon.’ 

‘Here,’ said McDoodle warmly, ‘are you 

‘Good heavens, no,’ said I, ‘I love fish and chips out of a 
newspaper.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Lady Audrey Annan’s fashionable voice 
across my shoulder. 

‘Dear Audrey,’ said McDoodle, turning himself on the 
instant into a character of Pinero’s, ‘and you told me at 
Dame Irina’s last week that you would never speak to me 
again.’ 
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—_ 
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‘But I will this evening, now that you have so obviously 
abandoned—have you not, being here?—the odious Levine.’ 

‘Of course,’ said McDoodle suavely, ‘one is not in politics 
purely for one’s health. One must move——’ 

‘With the majority,’ said Steeley, a Caterpillite of long 
standing who had come up smugly to join us, attracted by 
the gracious lady. 

‘Not so b—— bluntly!’ said Lady Audrey contemptuously. 


~ * > 


But my hopes of an amusing altercation among these 
frightful people were ruined by a howl of laughter that issued 
from the centre of a group in the middle of the room. It was 
my friend Baddeley showing his appreciation of some small 
pearl of wisdom new-dropped from Catterpill’s lips. 

I moved across. Baddeley was nudging Catterpill., 

‘You are a one!” he exclaimed. ‘I’ve heard that before.’ 

‘But ne’er so well expressed,’ said Ercole in an eager inter- 
jection, drawing from Baddeley a glance of disapproval. Just 
then Cheshinghame lurched into the midst of us. 

‘Look at them all!’ he exclaimed comprehensively. 

‘At whom?’ said Catterpill, maintaining his air of amused 
detachment. 

‘At all those scraping their knees as they clamber on to 
the bandwagon,’ said Cheshinghame thickly. ‘It makes me 
moderately ill.’ 

‘Moderately’ said Baddeley. ‘Sucks to you, and sour 
grapes!” 

‘Hear, hear,’ piped up Ercole, ‘you should have changed 
trains sooner.’ 

‘Shut up,’ said Baddeley, ‘no outsiders allowed. Attack him, 
you attack me.’ 

He poured a carafe of water, much to my amusement and 
to Mr. Catterpill’s, down Ercole’s neck. 

‘Jolly good, Baddeley, old bean,’ said Cheshinghame, ‘we 
hacks must stick together.’ 

He broke into an ungainly shuffle. ‘I’ve invented a new 
dance,” he said. ‘The Catterpill Crawl!’ 

Having uttered which doubtful joke, he fell down insensible 
and was carried forth by a couple of general secretaries of 
mammoth trade unions. 

Mr. Catterpill was sponging the back of Ercole’s neck when 
the manservant came into the room. 

‘The photographers are here, Sir.’ 

‘From the Daily Expedient?’ 

‘Quite, Sir.’ 

‘What a bore! Off to the kitchen, I fear.’ 

So we all trooped off to the kitchen, where Mr. Caterpill 
donned a gingham apron. Ercole tied the bow daintily, and 
the gentlemen from the /:xpedient photographed Mr. Caterpill 
washing up. 

‘What fun!’ exclaimed Baddeley in a positive exultation 
of cynicism. 

‘I'm going,’ said I, visited by a sudden access of nausea. 

‘Spoil-sport!’ said Ercole, as if he were already a member 
of the household. 

‘___!” exclaimed Baddeley jealously. 

‘Well, if that’s how you feel,’ said Ercole, fingering the 
dampness at the back of his neck. 

Ercole and I left together, and the last thing. we heard as 
we left Appletree Cottage was Baddeley’s booming laugh. 

‘Mr. Catterpill, said Ercole wistfully, ‘must have said 
something funny.” 

‘Naturally,’ said I, inhaling the innocent night air as if it 
were Friar’s Balsam and menthol. 








City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


F you like something, these are the tactics which you may 
] expect to find employed to destroy or demolish it: 

(1) If the land or the building is privately owned, its 
future will be decided in secret by the local council, and the paid 
officials of local government will keep the secret until it is too 
late for you to protest. Example : An ugly villa in red brick 
just being completed at Iffley Lock, Oxford, between the grey- 
stone Manor House and the river. This unforgivable intrusion 
on to the only village riverside scene in Oxford was erected on 
land sold by Lincoln College. The Oxford Planning Com- 
mittee informed neither the Oxford Preservation Trust nor 
adjoining occupiers. It seems that no permission to see plans 
is granted without written consent from the owner. If it had 
not been for the public-spirited protest of the local paper, the 
Oxford Mail, we might all have had the impression that this 
building was considered a welcome addition to the landscape. 

(2) If the land or the building is owned by a public body, 
like a government body or the Church, a letter from a ‘Public 
Relations Officer’ or his equivalent will appear, denying any 
threat to the object of beauty if any statement is printed about 
the possibility of its destruction. Example: St. George's 
Church, Tiverton. This attractive eighteenth-century building 
is a feature of the centre of this lovely Devon country town. 
as important to Tiverton as is St. Martin-in-the-Fields to 
Trafalgar Square. I mentioned the threat to it in this column 
on August 26. Shortly after, the Editor published a rather 
offensive letter from a Mr. Wallis, of Diocesan House, Exeter, 
saying that the statement that it was to be destroyed was in- 
accurate. Last month the parish magazine of St. Paul’s, Tiver- 
ton, published the following : 

At a meeting held at the Vicarage on November 16th the 
standing committee met the Bishop of Crediton concerning 
the proposed reorganisation. The Bishop outlined the pro- 
posed ‘scheme’ whereby St. George’s would be closed and 
demolished. .. . 

(3) If the building is scheduled for preservation and bought 
by a private speculator for its site value or the value of its 
materials when broken up, the speculator leaves it to decay 
until he can call it ‘a dangerous structure,’ which the district 
surveyor can then condemn for demolition. Example : Seven 
examples of this which I know it would be libellous for me 
to print. 


ASIDE ON SIDESMEN 

It is enjoyable to comment on those niceties of the Church’s 
ritual which do not affect our immortal souls. They always 
arouse the hottest controversy. This matter*of the sidesmen 
bowing to the altar at the elevation of the alms dish, for in- 
stance; the Duke of Devonshire, in his letter last week, thinks 
that this part of the service should be conducted in silence. 1 
agree, though I could do without the bowing. But I was not 
thinking of the ‘Eight o’clock.’ I should have said I meant 
Sung Communion or Mattins, when a hymn is generally 
chosen at the offertory which gives the practised sidesman 
time to take the collection, bring it to the chancel and return 
to his pew before the hymn is finished. If he mistimes it, the 
organist generally obliges with twiddly bits until he is back in 
his seat. It is the bowing which seems to me an inexplicable 
piece of ritualism. As to the ‘Service of the Nine Colonels,’ 
hands off Berkshire, where I live! We are just as democratic 
about it as they are in Derbyshire. I was trying to say, in a 
roundabout way, that I preferred Evensong according to the 
Book of Common Prayer. 
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Portrait in steel 


ne OF HARRY CHERRY, electric arc furnace- As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers 


man in a steelworks in Sheffield. The steel he | increase their efforts to turn out steel of the quality 
makes goes to every corner of the globe, in motor car | and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts 


and aero engines, in printing presses andin cutlery. | are men of the calibre of Harry Cherry. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Post Mortem 


VEN the most stolid of us is sometimes glad of an excuse 

for not grumbling about the winter. Here is a novel one: 

‘Suicides are commonest in the early summer. . . . It has 
been suggested that the need to seek shelter in winter enforces 
social intercourse (Hopkins, 1937*); in winter the misanthrope 
can again segregate himself.’ These words are taken from a 
breezy little monograph, called Suicide in London, by Mr. 
Peter Sainsbury; it is published for the Institute of Psychiatry 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall at the exorbitant price of 15s. 

I do not think that the passage I have quoted exhibits Mr. 
Sainsbury at his most perspicuous. Loneliness, he tells us, is 
an important factor in suicide; 30 per cent. of London’s 
suicides live alone, and this is either four or eight times— 
depending on what you make of Table 9—the percentage of 
the total population who do so. But is it really probable that 
the lonely—most of whom are old or elderly people—become 
more gregarious in winter than they are in summer, and brave 
the long, dark nights in search of company? I should hardly 
have thought so. 

Mr. Sainsbury is not, however, a man with whom one lightly 
disagrees. When I tell you that, in approaching this great 
human problem, he obtained his coefficients of rank correla- 
tion from the following formula: 





» p 


Va 


you will see that the ordinary, yes-but-what-l-mean-to-say 
methods of disputation would stand one in poor stead. He is, 
needless to say, quite right about early summer being the 
fashionable season for felo de se. In 1936-38 May produced 
fifty-five suicides in the five Metropolitan Boroughs, April and 
November tying for second place with thirty-nine. 


* * * 


Mr. Sainsbury’s main purpose, like his colourless and im- 
personal style, is not dissimilar from that of Dr. Chapman, of 
whose selfless endeavours to analyse the sociological signifi- 
cance of pelmets and occasional tables I recently gave an 
account on this page; and he sets out to achieve it by ‘examining 
the differences in the suicide rate in various neighbourhoods 
and social groups in London, and interpreting these in terms 
of their social and cultural structure.’ Very greatly over- 
simplified, the sort of thing he wants to find out is: Is an 
unemployed, divorced Duke living over a pet shop in Bays- 
water more or less likely to blow his brains out than a pre- 
maturely bald, unmarried Lett working in a glue factory in 
Poplar? 

Rather surprisingly—to me, but not to Mr. Sainsbury or to 
the authorities he quotes (among them Durkheim, Fromm, 
Gaupp, Halbwachs. Kraepelin, Siewers, Tietze, Zilboorg and, 
making a nice change, the Registrar-General for England and 
Wales)—a definite though confusing pattern seems to emerge. 
There are, of course, local aberrations which slightly impair 
its symmetry; ‘elderly females in Hampstead, for example, 
have a suicide rate above the average, which suggests a local 
factor may be raising the rate in that group.’t But the main 


————_____ 





* Hopkins. 1 do not think that this can be an allusion to Major 
‘Charpoy’ Hopkins, who was joint-master of the Spongeby Chase before 
the last war. Probably it is somebody else of the same name. 

+In this sentence the Scottish usage of ‘factor’ is clearly far from 
our author’s mind. 





conclusion to be drawn from Mr. Sainsbury’s patient researches 
is inescapable: suicide is U. 

It is people belonging to the ‘classes and occupations least 
subject to the common mores’ who most readily do away with 
themselves. In economic crises ‘the classes that had most to 
lose contributed the most suicides. . . .” ‘Unemployment and 
overcrowding rates showed no correlation with suicide. .. .” 
‘In Mayfair the impersonal, fleeting nature of relationships and 
the lack of a consistent and generally accepted set of values 
seem to be especially important.’ Mr. Sainsbury contrasts, and 
is well justified by his statistics in contrasting, ‘the restless, 
meretricious West End’ with ‘the settled East End where the 
Cockney, the hereditary Londoner, lives by the commerce of 
his port and City,’ and the ‘neighbourly and cordial atmosphere 
in many of London’s poor districts’ with the ‘cool formality 
of South Kensington and other more prosperous areas.’ 


* * * 


This is all very interesting, but it is also rather sad. For 
Mr. Sainsbury’s long-term objective is to ‘provide data on 
which a practical programme of mental hygiene might be 
based.” As far as I can see, the only real hope of bringing 
down the London suicide rate is—since ‘indigenous poverty 
and suicide are mutually exclusive-—to take everybody's 
money away from them and make them live in slums. (This, 
of course, is what each of our great political parties says the 
other means to do; it is small wonder that the suicide rate has 
never been a live issue at the hustings.) 

The only other expedient which might .make a substantial 
difference would be to abolish gas. It will be seen from Table 
12, which I reproduce below, that this is far the commonest 
method employed. 


TABLE 12 


PERCENTAGE INCIDENCE OF SUICIDE METHOD EMPLOYED BY 
MALES AND FEMALES IN 355 CASES 


Total Mal Female 
Carbon monoxide 40.6 40.3 41.0 
Poison | a5 20.6 16.7 27.9 
Jumping from building 12.1 10.3 15.6 
Drowning a 8.1 90 6.5 
Hanging ae i - VS 10,3 3.3 
Cutting (throat, wrists, ete.) .. 5.0 6.4 25 
Crushing (beneath train) 3.1 3.9 1.6 
Firearms as 5 20 2.6 ON 
Setting fire to self... ea 0.3 0.8 
Electrocution .. id be 0.3 0.5 

100.0 100.0 


100.0 


Mr. Sainsbury’s theme is basically a tragic one. If I have 
treated it with less than the solemnity which it, and he, deserve, 
I must plead a measure of justification, or perhaps of provo- 
cation, in Mr. Sainsbury’s own approach to his subject. This 
would have been admirably congruous to a monograph on the 
death-watch beetle, the warble-fly, or even the rat; and I realise 
that a learned and specialist document should be couched in 
terms of irreproachable objectivity. But ought a psychiatrist, 
whose study is the soul, to write as though he could see nothing 
but decimal points in death? And it is surely odd that a study 
of suicide in the capital of a Christian country should make 
no reference of any kind to religion. STRIX 
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MANY-HEADED HYDRA 

Sir,—Mr. Fairlie is surely right in refuting the 
suggestion that the journalistic rebels have 
the popular wind in their sails when they 
attack the Establishment Hydra, even though 
in one cause célébre of 1955 the sentimental 
British public created a hydra-head where it 
did not exist by distorting the figure of a most 
human and understanding Archbishop into 
that of a hectoring bully. 

Nowhere is the Establishment dog more 
content to let itself be wagged by its popular 
tail than in the BBC religious department and 
more particularly in the sphere of discussion 
referred to by Mr. Fairlie. The BBC can get 
away with its lowest common denominator 
and its highest (lowest?) common multiple 
because the majority of English people prefer 
it that way. 

What is now even more galling to the pro- 
testing—not necessarily Protestant—Christian 
is that the ITA seems to be going the same way. 
Having signed up Dr. Graham and so brought 
a breath of fresh air, though imported, into 
TV religion, it has now announced more 
religion at seven o’clock on Sunday evenings. 
But of what is this great new venture to con- 
Why, the well-tried BBC formula of 
discussing ‘aspects of religion in everyday life 
with special reference to the colour bar, This 
will be followed in subsequent weeks by dis- 
cussions of current problems. Leading church- 
men will take part.’ Which is where we 
came 1n, 

After 
Christian 
widely 


sist? 


many centuries of Christianity the 

attitude to current problems is 
known, but what the man in front of 
his television set does not know is how to 
answer Christ’s direct question, ‘Whom say ye 
that I am?’ Christological controversy is a 
banned subject in broadcast religious discus- 
sion, banned more effectively than is any topic 
under the fourteen-day rule. 

Canon Collins and Dr. Soper—both from 
time to time so deservedly put in their place 
by Pharos—get considerable publicity from 
the BBC which no doubt pats itself on the 
back for reporting their ‘rebel’ views, but 
these loud speakers are dealing merely with 
the fruits of religion and not its root. This 
‘safe’ religious controversy, this continual put- 
ting the cart before the horse, is a hydra-head 








indeed and what hope is there for any 
Hercules who would strike it off? 

Abeunt studia in mores. The Christian 
social doctrines sprang from the experience of 
men who believed they worshipped the Word 
made flesh and knew what they worshipped. 
In the New Statesman Mr. Johnson stated that 
the journalistic rebels had one object in com- 
mon: the transformation of British society 
into something which corresponds to the needs 
of the mid-twentieth century. The protesting 
Christian shares this object and he would will- 
ingly defend his views in public controversy 
and so bring them into the homes of the 
country, but who will let him?—Yours 
faithfully, 

DESMOND STRIDE 
St. Martin's House, Dover College, Kent 

* 

Sir,—Mr. Fairlie animadverts on a weakness 
of Mr. Gaitskell, namely his ‘tendency to 
believe that Parliamentary issues are political 
issues.” Mr? Fairlie himself has a weakness 
which he shares with every other political 
commentator I know, namely that he shows 
no sign of realising the fundamental principle 
underlying the way this country, this wonder- 
ful England, is governed. It is quite simple 
When an issue is truly crucial, fundamental 
and dangerously controversial you just don’t 
discuss it. 

Of half a dozen examples that leap to the 
mind I would mention only the redistribution 
of income that is going on all the time. Our 
egalitarian civilisation is rotten with the 
implicit assumption that the erg, robot or 
routine worker has a right to a higher standard 
of living than the artist or professional man 
whose every official act almost requires the 
use of the creative faculties of the mind. I 
challenge anyone to produce a single reference 
to this fatal revolution in the recent speeches 
of a practising politician. No wonder Britain is 
easy to govern! —Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE RICHARDS 
Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole 


BREAKING AN EMBARGO 


Sir,—Pharos said on January 6 that the People 
was encouraged in its brashness over the 
Honours List by the absence of any murmur 
out of any other newspaper after it did them 
all down so cheaply on Sunday morning (New 
Year’s Day). The Yorkshire Post for one com- 
plained strongly in a leading article against this 
violation of an embargo. It said that those who 
broke embargoes were doing no good to their 
profession or to the public. If they were dis- 
satisfied with the official arrangement for the 
issue of the news there was a proper way to 
ask for a reconsideration. 

Though almost all editors have been silent 
about.the People’s action it cannot be assumed 
that they were content with that paper’s way 
of getting a scoop. They were probably 
reticent about it for the time being almost 
certainly because they expected the 
Council to take action. 


Press 


LINTON ANDREWS 
Editor 
The Yorkshire Post, Leeds 
* 

Sir,—Your comments on the action of the 
People in breaking the embargo upon the pub- 
lication of the Honours List seem to be a 

compound of mis-statement and ignorance. 
You are in error in stating that the Press 
Association sent out the List ‘for the benefit of 
provincial newspapers’ on Saturday, December 
31. In fact the List was circulated by the Press 
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Association on Friday, December 30, for the 
benefit of all newspapers, not only for those 
in the provinces. 

To issue the Honours List on December 39, 
embargoed from publication until January 2, 
when the time-honoured custom is for publica. 
tion on January 1, was stretching the embargo 
arrangements far beyond their normal usage 
and ignoring completely the rights of Sunday 
newspapers publishing on January 1. f 

This was not just my view, as you suggest, 
On the contrary, there was a concerted move 
by at least four Sunday newspaper editors to 
get the embargo lifted so that the Honours 
List could be published on New Year's Day, 
When this was unavailing, the editors cop- 
cerned were of the opinion that the embargo 
should be broken by all of them, since no 
justification for it was forthcoming other than 
that it was traditional for first publication to 
be made in the London Gazette. 

For one reason or another, but mostly be- 
cause of space problems, the other Sunday 
editors decided not to publish the List. I did 
so, but in face of the foregoing it is not sur- 
prising, as you say, that there was ‘not a 
murmur out of any other newspaper.’ 

Cheap jibes against popular newspapers are 
now the common sport of so-called respectable 
organs like the Spectator. It is time the public 
realised that, as in this case, the game is played 
with an utter disregard—and a woeful lack of 
knowledge—of the true position. 

May I ask that in fairness to your readers 
you now print this letter? Fairness to news- 
papers like the People is something they can 
hardly expect.—Yours faithfully, 

STUART CAMPBELL 
Managing Editor 
The ‘People,’ 92 Long Acre, WC2 

[This correspondence is referred to by Pharos 
in ‘A Spectator’s Notebook. —Editor, Specta- 
tor.] 


THE MYSTERY OF A DIARY 


Sir,—It never occurred to me that my short 
account of the Casement affair would have 
such strong repercussions. I had no personal 
knowledge of the affair as I was wholly occu- 
pied with the machinery for intercepting and 
deciphering enemy signals, and so | followed 
the usual practice of biographers and searched 
for material that was above suspicion. | 
found what I wanted in Sir Basil Thomson's 
War Diary, which was published after the two 
principal Casement biographies, and which no 
one has ever suggested’ was not an accurate 
account of events within his province. The 
only assumption | made was that Hall had also 
shown photographs of the diary to certain 
people. 

I assumed this Hall had never 
challenged statements in the press that he had 
done so and I knew that he was the last man 
to allow false statements about him to go un- 
challenged. I also obtained confirmation from 
two of those who were at the time in his 
confidence, 

I have not, as Professor Williams suggests, 
missed a main point in the controversy, 1.¢., 
that many who are aware of Casement’s heroic 
work in the interests of the weak and exploited 
are not content to have his reputation ruined 
by what they believe to be inadequate evidence. 
I know something about Casement’s heroic 
work and understand their strong feelings, but, 
as Hall’s biographer and friend, it is my duty 
to defend him against a charge of baseness 
and also of great stupidity. In their task of 
counteracting the work of enemy spies and 
agents, Hall and Thomson worked hand in 
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glove. If Thomson knew the diary was a 
forgery. Hall knew it too. 

[ only knew Thomson slightly, but I knew 
Hall intimately and, though he was ruthless 
when on the track of spies and agents, he 
would never have descended to using a forged 
diary to defame an enemy. I am also positive 
that he would never have been so reckless as 
to hatch a plot w hich if unmasked would ruin 
him, This plot could have been so easily 
unmasked, and, if the diary was adjudged to 
be a forgery, both Thomson and Hall would 
have been utterly discredited. 

[am positive, too, that neither Thomson nor 
Hall would have been so reckless as to con- 
tive a plot with Scotland Yard officers as 


collaborators. The only conclusion is that 
Thomson and Hall had no doubts that 
the diary was Casement’s personal diary. 


Professor Williams suggests that it was not 
his diary and, quoting Thomson, points out 
that Casement did not appear to recognise the 
diary when it was placed on a table in front 
of him and was never asked if it was his diary. 
But Casement’s solicitor and his friends knew 
that the disclosure of the contents of the diary 
was damaging the chances of a reprieve. Why 
did not one of them come forward and 
declare that the diary was not Casement’s? 

Again, why did Sir John Harris, the chief 
organiser of the reprieve, who had spent years 
with Casement on the Congo, and who knew 
places and incidents which only he and 
Casement knew, cease his efforts after a care- 
ful scrutiny of the diary? But surely the 
mystery of the diary would cease to be a 
mystery if it was examined by a handwriting 
expert. Thomson recorded that he destroyed 
a typewritten copy, but the diary must be in 
Scotland Yard or the Home Office.—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. M. JAMES 

The Road Farm, Churt, Surrey 


* 

Sr—As a friend of Sir Roger Casement 
(one of the few in this country still living) I 
welcome your action in bringing to light ‘The 
Mystery of a Diary,’ and I support the state- 
ment of your correspondent, Mr. Robert Kee, 
‘that it is high time that the genuineness or 
otherwise of the Casement diaries was settled 
once and for all.’ 

I am taking it for granted that ‘the diary’ 
has not been destroyed.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM A. CADBURY 

West Hills, Kings Norton, Birmingham, 30 


WORKING-CLASS CONSCRIPTS 

Sik.—This must be one of many letters to 
protest against an obnoxious piece of con- 
descension by Mr. Charles Curran in his 
article on “The Woman Voter.’ He writes: 

‘She [the working-class woman] has come 
firmly to the conclusion that two years in the 
Army is an excellent thing for her son. It 
keeps him out of mischief, makes him lead an 
orderly, disciplined life, gives him regular 
food and exercise, turns him from a hobble- 
dehoy into a man. Most of all, it has dis- 
persed the cloud of anxiety in the minds of 
many working-class parents that an adolescent 
son would go off the rails and become a law- 
breaker.’ 

Such a view of the working-class attitude 
towards conscription is not merely snobbery 
of the worst kind, but sheer nonsense as well. 
The working classes are obviously by far the 
largest group in English society. Does Mr. 
Curran seriously imagine that but for con- 
scription the majority of young men in this 
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country would be hobbledehoys, and that 
many of them between eighteen and twenty- 
eight would have been or would be law- 
breakers? 

Surely Mr. Curran does not need to be 
taken aside and told that, unbelievably, many 
young working men are highly intelligent, 
highly skilled and honourable people. I was 
fortunate to meet many such young men dur- 
ing my recent National Service, and one in 
particular | remember as one of the most suc- 
cessful people in the art of living that I 
have known. From the experience of vacation 
employment and two years as an other rank 
I came to prefer the workers to my petit- 
bourgeois neighbours. They are on the whole 
more charitable and tolerant and are a good 
deal freer from humbug and false values. One 
piece of humbug they certainly do not hold is 
that conscription is a good thing in itself, 

For the record, how many working-class 
mothers has Mr. Curran interviewed? From 
what I know of their opinions, and I suspect 
that it is a good deal more than your con- 
tributor’s, the majority are more opposed to 
conscription than middle-class mothers. Since 
working-class boys are not accustomed to leav- 
ing home for long periods and are frequently 
regarded as investments to show a return when 
they begin work, this might have been 
expected. The tone of the passage in Mr. 
Curran’s article which I am sure must have 
caused a great deal of offence is reminiscent of 
nothing so much as of Southern anti-aboli- 
tionists speaking about those poor ignorant 
niggers, and for me it constitutes the most out- 
rageous piece of snobbery that I have seen 
for a long time.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. NAYLOR 
20 Mottingham Gardens, SE9 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Charles Curran is, one suspects, 
only partly serious. He is, at any rate, only 
partly right. The working-class woman voter is 
not quite the half-wit he so politely supposes. 
My warrant for these remarks is a much-worn 
book, wherein are scribbled the names and 
addresses of some 400 working-class wives. It 
is my privilege to deliver to all of them their 
daily bottles of milk. I hear from them, at 
regular intervals, their views and comments 


on aspects mentioned by the cheerful Mr. 
Curran. 
Far from supporting conscription, these 


ladies of common sense detest it. Their point 
of view is understandable, even from the 
economic angle which Mr. Curran will 
probably understand best. It is not good policy 
to support conscription of a son, earning per- 
haps £5 or £6 weekly, when conscription means 
an end to this useful household asset. Hence- 
forth, the son will be a liability from ‘the 
financial standpoint, Furthermore, it is true 
to say that these mothers are more afraid of 
the lad ‘going wrong’ during his period of 
National Service than they ever are when he 
is still at home and under their wing. In fact, 
the problem boys seem to become such after 
their National Service—He was a good lad 
aforehand, but t’Army spoils ’em all.’ 

No, Mr. Curran, you can’t get away with 
things so smoothly. If any working-class 
mother spoke in favour of conscription it is a 
safe bet that she would be very unpopular 
amongst her kind. 

As for the symbol of the queue and its 
relations with the Labour Party, this is 
generally recognised for what it really is— 
Tory tactics. | know that shortages were, in 
those days of queues and fair shares, accepted 
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in good spirit by those women who were bred 
on shortages and scarcity. Incidentally, such 
women are by no means replete with plenty 
today, when the queues are gone and shops 
packed with food—expensive food. 

Mr. Curran would be less smug were he to 
hear some of the things I hear. Especially with 
regard to that long-dead dodo the House- 
wives’ League, which had, of course, no 
political loyalties! Above all, Sir, those 
women I speak to would like to see Mr. Butler 
roasted alive!—Yours faithfully, 

C. H. STRETTON 


4 West Avenue, Sandy Lane, Bradford, Yorks 


FRANK HARRIS 


Sir,—I am sorry Mr. Gerald Hamilton did not 
conclude his very just article on Frank Harris 
by quoting Bernard Shaw’s epitaph of him. 
When Harris died Shaw wrote: ‘Here lies a 
man of letters, who hated cruelty and injustice 
and bad art and never spared them in his own 
interest. RIP.’ Not a bad epitome of a man’s 
life.—Yours faithfully, 

ARNOLD KEEN 
12 Spencer Drive, N2 
BED-MAKING WITHOUT TEARS 


Sir,—Regarding Sir William Hamilton Fyfe’s 
query about sheets, every soldier knows that 
Army sheets have three lines running down the 
middle. Even if the War Office cannot emulate 
the generosity of the blanket manufacturers, it 
will surely tell Sir William who supplies the 
Army's sheets.—Yours faithfully, 

M. JULIAN CRISPIN 


The Tile House, Chipperfield, Hertfordshire 


* 

Sir,—If Sir William Hamilton Fyfe’s sheets 
had been subjected to the process known as 
‘sides to middles’ (non-U) he would have no 
difficulty with his bed-making. I will gladly 
exchange four pairs of my sheets for one pair 
of his —Yours faithfully, 

MARGERY NEWNHAM DAVIS 


Ladbroke Rectory, Leamington Spa 


COUNTRY BUS SERVICES 


Sir,—The comments in your ‘Notebook’ of 
December 16 that the aim of any passenger 
transport undertaking should be to provide 
services in the right place at the right time is 
surely a truism and is a policy adopted by bus 
operators everywhere; if they did not they 
would soon find themselves out of business. 
But in providing services where people want 
them, broadly speaking we can only do so 
where the number of people wanting them is 
sufficient to enable those services, as far as 
possible, to be self-supporting. 

The case you quote of the withdrawal of 
the bus route from Leith Hill in Surrey is 
another chapter in the old story of the real 
difficulties invariably faced in respect of trans- 
port and other services all over this country 
by people who prefer to live in small groups 
in isolated areas, London Transport’s services 
to sparsely populated country districts com- 
pare very well with those in many other rural 
areas where there is a similar volume of traftic. 
London Transport, furthermore, is required 
by Parliament to cover the full costs of its 
operations by the fares it collects. There are 
no subsidies for services which do not pay, 
except from the passengers on other routes 
which do, and we should be failing in our 
duty to the great majority of our passengers if 
we did not keep a very sharp eye on the 
unremunerative services, which are very con- 
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siderable. In the case of the Leith Hill service 
we tried this out for seven years, but the num- 
ber of passengers carried remained at a low 
level throughout this time. To and from Leith 
Hill there were seldom more than three or four 
passengers in a bus; the greatest number on 
any journey was about seven or eight, and 
buses often ran with no passengers at all. We 
doubt if any operator would be prepared to 
run a service on such a poor return, and we 
also doubt whether the return would be 
improved if the fares on this route were raised, 
as you suggest. 

I note your point about the use of driver- 
conductor buses. This type of vehicle does 
help to reduce the loss on unremunerative 
services, and we have a good number of them 
at work in our outer area; but whether they 
be twelve-, twenty- or thirty-seaters, they could 
not possibly make a route like the Leith Hill 
service pay its way. 

If the Spectator believes that public trans- 
port should be run regardless of profit or loss, 
I suggest it should tell its readers so.—Yours 
faithfully, 

R. M. ROBBINS 
Chief Public Relations Officer 
London Transport Executive, SW1 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 

Sir, — Unbiased students of the restrictive 
practices controversy—if there are any—are 
likely to agree with Professor John Jewkes, 
referred to in your ‘Notebook’ (December 30), 
that all legal measures so far suggested against 
ibuses of economic power are neither ‘logical 
in conception’ nor ‘feasible in administration.’ 
But this well-balanced opinion is hardly con- 
sistent with his conviction that the case against 
restrictive practices is so overwhelming that 
the new Bill must condemn them, Nor is there 
any plausible reason for ridiculing the dangers 
of ‘cut-throat competition.’ It suffices to men- 
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tion the unyielding apparatus of GATT, and 
it will easily be grasped that the battle cry, 
‘Export or die,’ is likely to paralyse any deter- 
rent to cut-throat competition. As a matter 
of fact, unless a general principle is laid down, 
stating that price competition is essential in the 
public interest, it will be difficult to tackle 
effectivel¥ these pertinent issues. 

Unfortunately, however, for nearly half a 
century English law courts have ceased to 
accept evidence on ‘the public interest,’ Par- 
liament has on various occasions refused to 
define the public interest, and the Monopolies 
Commission has also failed to do so, although 
its reports time and again refer to ‘the public 
interest.” Therefore, one solution ‘logical in 
conception’ might be for each case to be 
judged on its own merits. This suggestion 
derives not only from a time-honoured prin- 
ciple of English law; all problems concerning 
abuses of economic power are also part and 
parcel of an economic development which is 
not yet complete, and the number of justified 
complaints is negligible in comparison with 
the number of agreements which would have 
to be outlawed if they were in the least 
economically objectionable, 

A judicial rather than an administrative 
tribunal would have to be entrusted with the, 
admittedly formidable, task of judging each 
case on its own merits, which of course docs 
not mean that it ought to be composed exclu- 
sively—or predominantly—of lawyers. The 
presiding judge is likely to be more in need 
of economic than legal experience and 
knowledge. But as, within the framework of 
this country’s economic and social structure, 
legally recognised organisations in every walk 
ot lite abound, there would be plenty of expert 
assessors at the tribunal’s disposal. — Yours 
faithfully, 

LEON ZEITLIN 
69 Greencroft Gardens, London, NW6 


Contemporary Arts 


Seri SIC 

erial Musi 

THE music section of the ICA was late in 
getting under way with its concerts this season, 
but now that it has done so they are coming 
thick and fast, The two most recent of them, 
one given in collaboration with the BBC by 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Eugene Goossens, the other by a chamber- 
music group from Manchester, have consisted 
Imost entirely of twelve-note and serial music, 
ind must be making some of London’s pro- 
fessional resisters of these techniques begin to 
wonder if their resistance is not unreasonable. 
It is certainly futile, for they have clearly come 
to stay, and are being adopted by composers 
of all generations in all countries—including 
even Stravinsky in his old age. The charge 
cannot be made against the ICA, as it occa- 
sionally and unfairly was against its predeces- 
sor the LCMC, that it favours the twelve-note 
clique, for there is no such clique. On the con- 
trary, it is more difficult now to build a repre- 
sentative international programme of modern 
music that does not contain some twelve-note 
or serial works than to build one that contains 
nothing else. These two concerts included such 
works by Austrian, German, Italian, Greek 
and English composers, varying in age by as 
much as fifty years—at the one end Webern, 
Schoenberg’s near contemporary and most 


radical pupil, to whom the youngest serial 
composers in Germany, Italy, and especially 
France, now look, rather than to Schoenberg, 
for a model, and at the other end two such 
young composers from Manchester, influenced 
by these French post-Webernian trends. This 
Manchester twelve-note school, completely 
isolated until now from anything going on in 
London (where there is still little sign of any 
impact of the recent developments in rhythmic 
serialism), seems to be due largely to the 
influence of Richard Hall, professor of com- 
position at the Royal Manchester College of 
Music, an older composer who has been work- 
ing there at twelve-note composition for years, 
in isolation and obscurity. A sonata by him 
for cello and piano, played at the second of 
these concerts, revealed a strong musical 
individuality, fertile invention, masterly free- 
dom in the development of it, and original, 
convincing formal ideas, If this work is at 
all characteristic of him, some of the effort 
that is now being spent on discovering 
Skalkottas for us (he was represented in both 
these concerts) might well be spent on bringing 
more of Hall’s works to public performance. 
Skalkottas is the Greek composer mentioned 
(1904-49), another pupil of Schoenberg, who 
also composed prolifically in almost complete 
obscurity, working in Athens as an orchestral 
player. The few works of his that have been 


played here since their discovery after hy 
death have shown some striking virtues and 
certainly another real personality, but 
are offset by some equally striking limitation 
including a stiffness of rhythm, a thickness of 
harmony, and a certain fundamental conve. 
tionality of thought behind his advanced tec). 
nique, which rouse some doubts as to whether 
he is the genius all through that his prop, 
gandists insist. For all that, he is a gtp 
recruit to the conservative twelve-note Tanks, 
and the observant may notice with amusemen 
that he is already being used by the critigy 
rearguard, now forced to accept twelve-not 
technique, as a bulwark against the new seria] 
extremists. 

As a postscript, an apology is due to Michae| 
Tippett for the harsh words on his sonata for 
four horns last week. A subsequent broadcast 
of a better, and better-balanced, performang 
made it clear that not only is the musical cop. 
tent satisfying, as was guessed, but it is also 
audible, as was rashly suggested it probably 
never could be. In self-justification, however, 
the critic may plead that the composer has 
admitted having exactly the same feeling after 
the first performance, when he thought it a 
work to be quietly discarded and forgotten, 
and has changed his mind after the second, 


COLIN MASON 


English Landscapes 


IMMEDIATELY after the war some critics 
prophesied the growth in this country of a 
school of romantic landscape under the 
leadership of Graham Sutherland, but in fact 
this was not to be, Sutherland has since 
deserted the English scene with its special 
associations, attempted to create personages 
half plant, half animal, and joined the skin 
game of painting public faces, Of his fol- 
lowers, only Keith Vaughan has steadily and 
constantly developed as a painter of landscape 
and in so doing has gradually shed the manner- 
isms of neo-romanticism, gaining both a 
greater objectivity and a surer command of 
natural structure. The present exhibition at 
the ICA, ‘Ten Years of English Landscape 
Painting, 1945-55,’ perhaps attempts too much; 
it is not a historical survey of the period as 
the title suggests, for most of the pictures, by 
young artists who have emerged since the war, 
are recent; but, all the same, it does indicate 
the conclusion of a neo-romantic episode which 
was fostered by the conditions of the war 
when we fed so ayidly upon our own artistic 
traditions and tried to make a banquet out of 
such a small if precious delicacy as Samuel 
Palmer. Even the absence from this show ofa 
late Palmerite like Alan Reynolds does not 
essentially distort the situation. These paintings 
in the main adhere to an_ international 
tradition of landscape painting to which belong 
Claude, Gainsborough, Constable, Courbet, 
Cézanne and, indeed, the best of our living 
landscape artists, von Hitchens, seven of whose 
pictures can at present be seen at Gimpel Fils. 
Indeed one might take the absence of titles in 
the catalogue of the ICA show as a defiance 
not only of the topographical interest, but 
also of the romantic sense of place. It is not 
that romanticism has been discarded—the 
pictures here by Peter Lanyon, Harold and 
Bernard Cohen, John Bratby, are romantic 
enough for any taste, and the cool observation 
of Euston Road painting is not represented— 
but rather that a more mature phase of 
romantic landscape vision seems to have beea 
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CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON ° DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 








FOUR NEW “CITIES” : 
NOW IN SERVICE 25 
“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH’ 
“CITY OF EXETER” 


“CITY OF YORK” 
“CITY OF DURBAN” 





These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities 
and perfection of detail. Superb 
accommodation for 100 passengers 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, »:.C. 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 





One of the Fest 


of many good Building Societies 
ANNOUNCES NEW RATE OF INTEREST 
on daily balances, to operate from Ist Jan., 1956 


1% PER ANNUM NET. 


4 The Society pays the 
Income Tax 





( Equivalent to £5 . 13 . 0 gross) 


OWING TO STEADY GROWTH OVER MANY YEARS 
large reserve funds have accumulated to support 
assets of approximately £10,000,000. 

This policy continues and as no commission is 
paid for investment introduction, members 
benefit, and the Society can offer this improved 
interest rate with unquestionable security. 


PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1848 
( Member of the Building Societies’ Association) 
Write for details, accounts and application form to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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g What exactly is a! 
Tape Kecorder? 


tal Let's start by saving what it is not... 





‘gat NS45 
’ 4 ¢ 
st 






famous people. A tape re- 
corder is a machine which 
records sounds; happy 
sounds, musical sounds, liv- 
ing sounds. And plays them 
back absolutely true to life. 


ae. A tape recorder is not a machine which 4 
"2 ticks out Stock Market prices. It does S| 
rd not provide the ticker tape which is such g d 
we: a feature of the New York welcome to wet 


nd 
~ 


Ps 





‘ 


N fact, a tape recorder 
is something that can be 
_sn"e -4 cither very useful, abso- 


~ lutely essential, or just 
downright good entertain- 
ment for practically every person you can think of. 
For the music lover it provides his favourite music perfectly and economic- 
ally. The tape on which the music is recorded can be stored easily and is 
‘unbreakable’. All tape is ‘long-playing’—and it doesn’t wear out. 
For the family man a tape recorder provides a family album in sound, from 
Baby’s first word to young John’s party piece. And speaking of parties—a 
tape recorder can join in anything ; from ‘Consequences’ to ‘Musical Chairs’. 
It can give you music for dancing or even provide the accompaniment for 
‘Knees up Mother Brown’ (if you feel that way inclined). 
For the youngster at school—many schools have tape recorders—education 
is made more interesting; something in which he plays a part—a real part 
that helps him learn and remember more vividly. 
For the business man a tape recorder brings more efficiency. It helps him 
save time, helps him by recording important meetings verbatim, takes 
dictation, reduces routine trivialities. 
The truth is, that whatever your walk 
of life, a tape recorder is an asset ; either 
socially, or in business, or at home. 
Possibly all three combined. 






the finest tape recorders in 
the world. 


Model TK.5 
51 QNSe including microphone 


Attractive H.P. terms 












Write for this descriptive folder to:— 
GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. SP, 
Grundig House, 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.| 
Please send me a copy of the above folder and full details of Model TK.5. 








Name 
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(Electronics Division, Gas Purification @ Cl 1 Co. Ltd 
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reached in much the same way that the later 
pictures of Turner or the best Constables 
represent a movement on from the picturesque 
romanticism of other or earlier artists. The 
diversity of work on view is very marked and 
includes excellent pictures by Lanyon, Patrick 
Heron, Martin Froy, Anthony Fry, Edward 
Middleditch, Philip Sutton, but as Andrew 


Forge says in his introduction to the catalogue, 
‘the operative motive in their work is not to 
do with an idea of nature with a capital “N” 
so much as with their own response to their 
surroundings.” The avoidance of a literary 
allusiveness and the absence of a picturesque 
version of paintable subjects are indeed most 
encouraging. BASIL TAYLOR 


Measure For Measure 


I want to go back over the viewer-research 
ground, well-trampled though it has recently 
been, because there are still two prevalent mis- 
conceptions: one, that research figures, such as 
those which Associated Rediffusion proudly 
presented in a full-page advertisement in The 
Times a few days ago, are bogus; the other, 
that the verdict of the figures should be final. 

The figures that TAM—Television Audience 
Measurement have produced are un- 
doubtedly startling. They show that since AR 
abandoned the attempt to preserve a balance 
between the serious and the frivolous in their 
programmes, in order to concentrate on mass 
entertainment, they have virtually squeezed the 
‘BBC out of the evening market. The only BBC 
show still attracting half the available viewers 
is What's My Line? and that is after peak 
hours, Not even the Grove family get a 50 per 
cent. audience from viewers who can choose; 
and poor Pickles gets only 20 per cent, 

Jt is widely believed, however, that these 
figures are untrustworthy; either because they 
differ from those provided by rival audience 
measurement because TAM’s 
method, which consists of attaching a meter 
to a few—a very few—individual sets, is un- 
satisfactory. But the figures do not really vary: 
the differences are easily explained (though it 
would take too long to give the explanation 
here). And TAM have found that when coinci- 
dental checks have been applied, by other 
research methods, the figures so closely 
resemble those provided by the meter system 
that it is safe to assume that those published 
in The Times are substantially correct. 

When I was discussing the meter method a 
few weeks ago, I complained that it did not 
show whether TV was actually being seen. A 
set may be left on for convenience throughout 
the evening, even though some of the time 
nobody is watching. I have since been assured 
that there are several checks. One, not yet 
applied in this country, is to attach leads from 
the meter to the door of the refrigerator, and 
the taps and chain in the bathroom. TAM are 
perfecting a push-button which indicates 
whether the performance is being watched. 
Admittedly the method cannot tell the inten- 
sity of viewing: whether the performance is 
being watched with interest and delight, ot 
whether the hold of the programmes is merely 
compulsive—like a street accident. But in 
general, it is safe to assume that ARTV and 
ATV are ‘giving the public what it wants.’ 

All very right and democratic, is the first 
reaction. But is it? A few weeks ago a writer 
in the Birmingham Mail summed up exactly 
all that is wrong in this devotion to the mass 
appeal. The new television, he said, when it 
hit Birmingham, would be ‘keenly attuned to 
public needs’ by ‘a proper regard for audience 
research figures,” which would ensure that 
‘Pirmingham will get the items which scientific 
research shows the majority of people want. 
If that is unfortunate for the minority. this is 
a democratic age, and the minority is that sec- 
tion of the electorate which has lost. It is still 
a free country, and the minorit¥ is free not 


concerms, or 





to switch on.’ Have you seen anything quite 
so nauseating? The test of a democracy is not 
that it secures the consent of the majority— 
many a ruthless dictator has been able to do 
that—but that it protects the interests of the 
minorities. Where there are only one or two 
channels of communication, therefore, the 
State has to intervene to provide minorities 
with safeguards. Otherwise there would be no 
serious programmes at all. That was what the 
Independent Television Authority was set up 
to do, and what it has failed to do. From the 
News Chronicle 1 learn that in thirty hours 
of Midland programmes, only half an hour 
will be serious; at 10 p.m. on Thursdays 
Professor Maurice Goldsmith will introduce a 
science magazine ‘to mect the family interest 
created by science fiction.” The Hallé Orchestra 
is rejected as too highbrow; music-lovers are 
to be given Mantovani. And all the ITA can 
sav when asked about the broad acres of drivel 
promised by the Midland programmes is, 
‘Basically, we think they are off to a remark- 
able start.” Remarkable indeed! 

In London the picture is equally gloomy. 
What is Norman Collins up to? He was 
intended as the head of ATV: in fact he was 
put in to keep Val Parnell out. The ITA felt 
rightly that Val Parnell had too large a finger 
in the show-business pie, and that he would 
regard television not as a medium to be 
developed but as a cow to be milked. When 
the Observer suggested some weeks ago that 
Val Parnell had slipped in at the back door, 


the ITA angrily denied the charge. Now 
Norman Collins has left the production 


side altogether. The justification is that Mr. 
Collins will now be able to devote more time 
to matters of company and television policy— 
in other words, that he will have time to find 
justifications for ATV’s outrageous flouting of 
the TV Act. This is exactly what he is doing. 
He has recently, for example, made the 
grotesque suggestion that there is hardly any 
difference between commercial television and 
BBC television! No doubt he will wake up, 
some time, and then the sparks will fly, 

Phe commercial television drama producers 
have resigned, too: they now find that there is 
io be no drama to produce. Commercial tele- 
vision, in fact, is going exactly the way its 
opponents said it would and its backers 
promised it would not. Those of us who sup- 
ported it in its early. stages have nothing left 
to do but penance. 

BRIAN 


Three Good Films 


SUMMER MANceuUvRes. (Academy.}——THE 
MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ArM. (Odeon.}—~ 
THE Desperate Hours. (Plaza.) 

How lovely it is that the years have courte- 

ously neglected to lay their imprint upon René 

Clair. In Summer Maneuvres, which he has 

both written and directed, his eye is as fresh, 

his wit as delicate, his touch as felicitous as 
when he made, some twenty-five years ago, 


INGLIS 
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Sous les Toits de Paris. it is as though som 
kindly divinity had embalmed his magic fy 
our perpetual delight. His latest film is 
bitter-sweet story of a lieutenant in % 
Dragoons, a Don Juan in a pre-First Wor 
War garrison town, who makes a bet that fk 
will seduce a certain lady by a certain. day 
and mistakenly falls in love with her. True Joy 
and a bad reputation are unhappy consom 
and our hero, played with devastating cham 
by Gérard Philipe, is a sadder but wiser ma, 
when we leave him. Co-starring is Michi 
Morgan, also sad and wise and charming 
Lapped in tenderness, very gentle and romap. 
tic, this rose-pink morality play has, to my 
mind, every light-weight virtue, every ephep. 
eral grace. 
* 

Its two companions, jostling it at the top 
of the bill, are fiercely and uncompromising) 
realistic. Otto Preminger’s The Man with the 
Golden Arm, another Lost Weekend, only se 
in a lower social stratum and with drugs as the 
protagonist, is a magnificent film. In that pro 
foundly sad section of society peopled by 
professional gamblers, petty thieves, drunks 
and dissolutes Mr. Preminger measures the re 
lapse of a so-called cured drug addict witha 
relentless and clinical accuracy. Frank Sinatra 
has never in his life given a better performang 
than as the man who sincerely means to keep 
away from the needle, but who, subconsciously, 
carries in him a seed of weakness which only 
a little adversity can cause to grow rampant 
‘Youching our hearts he forces us to follow him 
through every his ‘fall, from self- 
assurance via fatigue, nervousness, craving and 
hysteria to the appalling physical agony he 
experiences when drugs are denied him. As the 
women in his life, Eleanor Parker, his neurotic 
crippled wife, and Kim Novak, who fights de- 
spairingly to save him, are wholly admirable, 
and the subsidiary parts are amply filled. Bril- 
liantly directed, this is a shattering, notable 
film. 


Stage of 


* 

The Desperate Hours, in which thre 
escaped convicts park themselves in the house 
of an ordinary family for forty-eight hours and 
compel them through the hostage system to 
carry on their ordinary lives, is also a finefilm. 
With Humphrey Bogart as the leading gangster 
and Frederic March as the head of the house 
this study in suspense has been nerve-rackingly 
directed by William Wyler. Confined to two 
floors of a domestic interior he has furnished 
it with fear, carpeted it with hatred and vio 
lence, so that it has an overpoweringly claustro- 
phobic effect. The excitement, coupled with 
sort of blind rage and a vile taste in the mouth. 
lasts to the very end. 

VIRGINIA GRAHSM 


Che Spectator 


JANUARY 15, 1831 


THE poor-laws of England are a premium on 
wretchedness everywhere: their effects are 
bad here, but they are not less mischievous 10 
the other parts of the empire. They unnaturally 
lower the price of labour in one division, only 
to lower it more oppressively in another. 
Scotland bears up under the infliction, because 
it opposes to the balance of the poor-laws the 
balance of intelligence. Ireland is in a worse 
condition, intellectually considered, than Eng- 
land; and yet we deny to her the schoolmaster 
and the overseer equally—we neither feed her 
mind nor her body. Is it wonderful that in her 
darkness and feebleness she often totters, and 
sometimes falls? 
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BOOKS 


John Evelyn 


By J. H. PLUMB 





HE timing of these two books,* doubtless accidental, is 

excellent—one displays Evelyn as he wished to be known 

to his descendants, the other reveals Evelyn when he 
was less conscious of the effect which he wished to produce. 
The bulk of the diary has been known for a century and a half 
but only in a careless transcript from which a great deal was 
omitted. The letters which form the basis of Mr. Hiscock’s 
brilliant book have never been used before. They were not 
available to scholars until Mr. John Evelyn generously de- 
posited them at Christ Church. The full diary and the letters 
permit a fresh assessment of Evelyn's character and worth. 

Mr. de Beer has been working on this edition of Evelyn's 
diary for nearly thirty years—a task which could only have 
been completed by one who was not so much devoted to 
Evelyn as obsessed by him. And not only by Evelyn, but also 
by the fascinating and compulsive joys of exact scholarship. 
The result is monumental and final. No other scholar need 
devote a fraction of his life to the editorial problems raised by 
Evelyn's diary — as far as they can ever be answered, they have 
been by Mr. de Beer. The annotations are excellent and the 
index beyond praise. The introduction gives a fascinating 
account of the methods used by the editor and an astonish- 
ingly evasive discussion of Evelyn's character, for Mr. de Beer 
ignores Evelyn’s correspondence and the recent, and most 
revealing, researches of Mr. Hiscock. 

Although it may seem ungracious to carp at so devoted and 
so valuable a labour, yet it does seem to me that Mr. de Beer, 
along with so many other recent editors, has carried some of 
his annotations to a point of pedantry that is almost ludicrous. 
Does any reader need to know that a bracket has been inserted 
to close a parenthesis, that Evelyn put a bracket the wrong way 
round, or even that ‘secretary’ may read ‘scecretary’? In spite of 
the excellence of the Oxford University Press’s typography, the 
Weight of annotation grows as tedious to the eye as Evelyn's 
endless abstracts of sermons to the mind, 

And what of Evelyn himself and his diary? The latter 
possesses little value for the historian—-most facts are better 
known from other sources : even the vast abstracts of sermons, 
which constitute the bulk of the new material, add little or 
nothing to church history. Although Evelyn moved on the 
fringe of great events his discretion was absolute. He dined 
frequently with Pepys, but he recounts next to nothing of his 
conversation or his views. The same is true of his statesmen 
friends. Godolphin was a lifelong friend and for most of the 
lime at the heart of politics. Evelyn relates the banalities of his 
association with him—their dinners, their casual meetings and 
interests; for the rest there is silence. The same is true of his 
other highly placed friends—Clarendon, Sunderland and the 
others. Doubtless reasons of prudence restrained Evelyn. His 


THe Diary oF JOHN Eveyn. Edited by E. S. de Beer. (O.U.P., 6 
vols.. £15 15s.) 

JOHN EvetyN AND His Famity Circe. By W. G. Hiscock. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 25s.) 
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nature tended to secrecy aud discretion, and, to put it mildly, 
he lacked courage. During the Civil War, although young, 
vigorous, rich, and a royalist, he slipped abroad to safety. 
Curiously enough, however, during the plague he behaved 
with exemplary fortitude—a Commissioner for the Sick and 
Wounded, he resolutely refused to leave London and his duty. 
Once caught up in danger Evelyn could live through it, even 
though he was unable deliberately to choose a violent hazard. 
Certainly in a politically tempestuous and treacherous world in 
which his friends had finished on Tower Hill, he could not 
bring himself to commit his opinions to paper, In consequence 
much of the diary is disappointing and its value is less than it 
might have been. Nevertheless, it has two virtues. One is that 
Evelyn was a cool, observant man and his descriptions of other 
men’s characters are often excellent—indeed, better than 
Pepys’s, who, unlike Evelyn, could not meet men like Sandwich 
on equal social terms and so become too involved in his own 
feelings to observe them dispassionately. The other is that 
Evelyn was very typical in his interests—his curiosity. his book 
collections, his passion for new architecture, his dabbling in 
horticulture and science, his thirst for religion, are all very 
much of his time and class—and his diary is an excellent illus- 
tration of the intellectual attitudes of a cultivated gentleman 
of the seventeenth century. 

Yet the diary’s reputation has been inflated. Historically of 
small importance, it also lacks human interest. Evelyn’s cool 
nature was given to concealment--not an attribute which 
makes for a good diarist. He lacked the outwurd-going, expert 
ence-loving temperament of a Pepys, nor did he possess the 
capacity for self-examination of a Rousseau or a St. Augustine. 
He was too intent on appearing to be a good man to reveal 
himself as a human being. 

His diary, it is true, deceived the Victorians, They loved it. 
displaying as it did, they thought, the life of a good and pious 
example, an impression which Evelyn himself was keen to 
make. He wished to patch over the frailties of his own nature 
and present himself to his own posterity as a gentleman of 
upright conduct and religious inclination. Mr. Hiscock shows 
in this brilliant book of his the far less respectable but far more 
human truth. Unfortunately for Evelyn, his correspondence as 
well as his diary has survived. And now against his lifelong 
addiction to sermons may be placed his facility at light erotic 
verse (is it not odd that the four smutty lines, inadvertently 
written into his diary and erased by Evelyn, should have been 
left out of this meticulous edition in which every misplaced 
comma is noted?). Evelyn posed as the apostle of seraphic love 
and in his Life of Mrs. Godolphin editied the world with his 
account of the spiritual ecstasies which he enjoyed with Mar- 
garet Blagge. Mr. Hiscock demonstrates, however, that his 
ecstasies were not so purely spiritual as he would have us 
believe. His love was possessive and selfish. He did his utmost 
to prevent Margaret from marrying Sidney Godolphin, and 
even tried to bring her to his home at Sayes Court to live. His 
confession of sins indicates that his thoughts about her may 
have been as human as they were intense. 

Throughout these spiritual infidelities he neglected his wife 
and family, and from his casual references to her in his diary 
no one would suspect that she was highly intelligent, lively and 
well balanced. Her amused and cynical attitude to her hus- 
band’s foibles was too dangerously near to exposure for him 
to enjoy her company for long. Her letters to her brother-in- 
law, William Glanville, with whom Evelyn quarrelled not about 
a point of theology as the diary would have us believe, but for 
the much more mundane reasons arising from the settlement of 
the Wotton estate, shows her nature to have been frank, open 
and direct. How the serpentine Evelyn must have disliked her, 
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and he took his revenge by scarcely mentioning his wife in his 
diary. And who, from this diary, would guess that his son was 
an oaf for whom his father whined and wheedled until he obtained 
a minor place for him from the long-suffering Godolphin? But 
the diary is all equivocation as far as Evelyn and his family are 
concerned, for this self-righteous example of piety was alive with 
spiritual pride, a sin far, far more grievous than the fleshy pecca- 
dilloes of his friend, Samuel Pepys. And yet that is not the full 
story. Men loved his company. Pepys himself, who was a shrewd 
judge of characters, he could meet on equal terms, reckoned him 
one of the most ingenious and agreeable of men. Evelyn pos- 
sessed, as one may see from his portraits, great charm, a quality 
whose power, so effective in life, vanishes at death. Most of the 
curious convolutions of Evelyn’s character lead ultimately to that 
vain self-regard which was the core of his temperament. He has 
at last achieved an odd, singular, but perhaps well-deserved, fate. 
At a time when Mr. Hiscock’s revelation of his hypocrisies has 
made him a much more interesting human being, his diary has 
been rendered almost unreadable by the herculean scholarship of 
Mr. de Beer. 


Yesterday in Bohemia 


CaFé Roya. By Guy Deghy and Keith Waterhouse. (Hutchin- 
son, 21s.) 

‘I REMEMBER Romano’s, just as it used to be’—this was a line, 
often repeated, in a song sung at a revue a few years ago by 
Cyril Ritchards, which had a great success, and the nostalgic lilt 
of the music was not immediately forgotten, especially by me, 
who in fact do ‘remember Romano’s, just as it used to be.’ It was 
in those happy days, when England’s destinies were guided by the 
genial glow of good King Edward’s large cigar, that I first visited 
Romano’s, joining the throng of stage-door Johnnies, and it was 
there that in my late teens I ordered my second bottle of cham- 
pagne. The first bottle was ordered by me at the Café Royal on 
my seventeenth birthday, while still at Rugby, and I felt that the 
combination of the Café Royal atmosphere and my being already 
man enough to order champagne was a delightful blending. It 
was not the first champagne I had ever drunk—that had been on 
Mafeking night—but it was the first I had ever ordered off my 
own bat and I felt proud of myself. 

Today I am prouder still, after reading Messrs. Deghy and 


The Quiet 
American 


by GRAHAM GREENE, published by Heinemann 
at 138. 6d., has been received by reviewers with 
the greatest enthusiam. Several say it is his best 


since The Power and the Glory, NANCY SPAIN 
says it is as mear a masterpiece as anything she 
has read in the last 20 years; and CHRISTOPHER 
SYKES (in The Tablet), ALEXANDER BARON (in 
Tribune) and a reviewer in Truth are among 
those who write that it is 


Graham Greene’s 
best novel 
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Waterhouse’s fascinating book evoking memories of a landmark 
in London’s Bohemia. The first remark I have to make aboyt 
this book is that it is a kind of vade-mecum of Bohemia at the 
turn of the century in which references can be found to most of 
the interesting figures of the period, even though they are not 
strictly connected with the Café Royal. The second remark J have 
to make is to congratulate the publishers on their choice of illys. 
trations, a few of which are really superb. Others are, to me at 
any rate, remarkably interesting, especially one of Max Beerbohm 
as a young man, and one of James Agate, whom the authors, in 
a somewhat defeatist mood, describe as the last of the Café Royal 
wits. Another matter of congratulation for the authors is that 
they are able to confine within the limits of a single chapter cer. 
tain stories and events, which are related entirely and succinctly 
without leaving out any essential. This applies to the chapter 
on the Wilde tragedy, especially when describing a luncheon given 
by Frank Harris, attended by Bernard Shaw, Wilde and Douglas 
as guests, at which Harris attempted (in genuine loyalty to his 
friend) to persuade him to drop his proceedings against Douglas's 
father, Lord Queensberry, which he might well have done had 
it not been for poor misguided Douglas’s efforts to goad him 
on. The latter’s behaviour reminded Bernard Shaw of Mrs. 
McStinger’s baby in Dombey and Son, who was ‘perpetually 
making a low-spirited noise.’ I am one of the very few who knew 
Douglas well after 1911, when he was living in conjugal bliss with 
his wife, Olive, in Hampstead, and until the day of his death, and 
was able to assist his biographer when his life came to be written, 
I never quarrelled with him, though at times his petulance and 
selfishness were difficult to support. Frank Harris, on the other 
hand, was a congenial, great-hearted kind of villain, and I honestly 
believe that he was anxious to help Wilde to the best of his ability, 
This is confirmed by the many long references to him in this book. 
Bernard Shaw once said, ‘Frank Harris is neither first rate, nor 
second rate, nor even tenth rate, he is just his horrible unique 
self.” This is an unkind remark, but no doubt the provocation was 
strong. 

It would be tedious to refer to all the interesting figures that 
bob up and down in this book, but I must say that I enjoyed the 
chapters on Alesteir Crowley, whom I also knew pretty well. An 
amusing anecdote, which I had not heard, is the one about 
Crowley giving a large and expensive dinner party at the Café 
Royal; finding that he would not be able to pay for it at the end 
of the evening, he murmured something about going to the cloak- 
room, got his hat and coat downstairs, walked out into Regent 
Street, hailed a taxi and drove away. The manager’s comment 
was to mutter thickly on all occasions, ‘Plus de mages! Jamais 
plus de mages !’ No wonder I could never persuade him to come 
with me to the Café Royal! The Café Royal was indeed genuine 
Bohemia in its heyday—so much so that on one historic occasion 
a kindly customer was found to have taken the trouble to pin up 
notices for all to see which read as follows: 


NOTICE 
Those gentlemen who have reason to believe that Writs, Judg- 
ments, or other Legal Blisters are out against them are warned 
against. washing their hands, as THE LAVATORY IS FULL OF BAILIFFS. 


What West End restaurant has such a kindly customer today? 
GERALD HAMILTON 


Credo, Ut Intelligam 


History OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
Etienne Gilson. (Sheed and Ward, 42s.) 


Tuts book will surely rank henceforth as the standard History of 
Christian medieval philosophy. Every movement and every 
individual theory is expounded, briefly sometimes, but always 
freshly and carefully, and the documentation is exemplary. Father 
Gilson writes pleasingly, and makes none of the usual bogus 
efforts to relate a thinker’s thoughts to his psychology or to the 
social history of his time. And yet I cannot describe it as an 
interesting book. 
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J.A. COLE’S 
brilliant picture 
of Germany 
since the war 


My Host Michel 


sPECTATOR—‘One of the few books on Germany 
which are likely to stand the test of re-reading.’ 


THE TIMES—‘A book which is often brilliant 
and even more often extremely funny.’ 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT —‘Anyone 
who has lived in post-war Germany will recognise [his] 
masterly insight ... First-class.’ 


OBSER VER—‘Admirably succeeds in conveying 
the “feel”? of the German scene.” 


EVENING STANDARD—NVivid . 
an alert, intelligent and witty observer.” 
Price 15/- 
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Joseph Johnston 


GOD’S 
SECRET ARMIES 


An inspiring and thrilling account of the mounting 
resistance to Communist atheism, organised inside 
Russia and the satellite countries by religious leaders 
12/6 net 


of all denominations. 


Andrew Varna 


LIMP Y 


A large-scale International smuggler, now “retired 
from the game,"’ reveals some of the hitherto 
closely guarded secrets of the cosmopolitan under- 
world in this startling story of his adventures. 
12/6 net 
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The Tightrope Walkers ‘2 
GIORGIO MELCHIORI a 
Essays on mannerism in modern English literature, ee 
including studies of Dylan Thomas, Henry Green, { Se: 
Christopher Fry, Henry James, James Joyce, and cer 
D. H. Lawrence. Out today, 18s. net 3 
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Domestic Servant Class 
in 18th-Century England 


J. JEAN HECHT 


A backstairs research into the sources from which 
servants were drawn, the motives that sent them into 
service, the conditions in which they lived and the 
rewards they received. Out today, 25s. net 
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Local Government and 
Central Control 


A West MipLanp Group Stupy of what are and’what 
should be the functions and powers of Local Authorities | 
in our modern democracy. A bold and provocative 
statement. Out today, 28s. nei 
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The Nationalities Problem 


and Soviet Administration 


Selected readings edited and introduced by Rupo.r 
SCHLESINGER. A companion volume to Schlesinger’s 
Changing Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The Family in the 
U.S.S.R. International Library of Sociology. 

Jan, 20, 30s. net 
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The Biology of Senescence 


ALEX COMFORT 


The first study since the 1920s of the biology of ageing 
in man and animals. Alex Comfort is at present 
Nuffield Research Fellow in the biology of old age at 
University College, London. Jan. 20, 25s. net 


The Philosophy of Plato 


RUPERT C. LODGE 


A brilliant successor to his three previous studies of 
Plato; the theory of education, of ethics, and of art. 
This new book initiates the modern reader of The 
Dialogues into Plato’s way of thinking. Jan. 20, 28s. net 
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Scholasticism—if I may thus briskly speak of the whole of 
medizval Christian philosophy—is a boring subject. It is not 
boring because the medizval world was so little like our own; 
the world of classical antiquity was less like our own, and Greek 
philosophy is never dull. Oriental philosophy is almost too interest- 
ing. The reason why scholastic philosophy is boring is, I believe, 
that it was never an autonomous discipline. It was subordinate 
to theology. None of the most interesting questions in philosophy 
—questions about God, Immortality, Duty and so forth—was 
ever a real question for the schoolmen, because they already had 
the answers—the answers theology imposed. As philosophers 
there were only two things they could do: they could either work 
out new ways of reaching conclusions already established by 
theology (e.g., the rational proofs of the existence of God); or they 
could busy themselves with minor and often trivial problems 
(How many angels, etc.?) in such little spielraum as theology 
allowed them. 

Nearly every important development in the history of scholasti- 
cism was, as Father Gilson shows, produced by the influence on 
Christian clerks of Greek philosophical texts rediscovered at long 
intervals throughout the Middle Ages. But the subservience of 
the schoolmen to theology compelled them to concentrate on the 
form and not on the content of these texts. Greek speculation 
in the realms of ethics and metaphysics was too plainly at variance 
with dogmatic certainties for the schoolmen to exercise their minds 
upon it. They were left with the refinement of logic. The decline 
of scholasticism into the cult of the syllogism and disputation for 
the sake of disputation was, in the circumstances, almost inevitable. 

Nor is it the least surprising that the great philosophers of the 
schools—Augustine, Denis, Anselm, Aquinas, Duns Scotus and 
Ockham—were all primarily, as Father Gilson says, theologians. 
Indeed, it is hard to see how they could have been great philoso- 
phers of their kind unless they had been great theologians. In 
such philosophy alone there is no scope for greatness. The words 
Father Gilson uses to sum up the achievement of Aquinas seem 
to me to provide the key sentence to this book and to scholasticism 
generally. Aquinas, Father Gilson says, ‘changed the water of 
philosophy to the wine of theology.’ Water, forsooth! The 
metaphor is perfect. Scholastic philosophy is usually clear; it 
purifies and sometimes it dilutes theology; but how quickly one 
has had enough of it! 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


A True Poet 


SONG AT THE YEAR'S TURNING. By R. S. Thomas. (Hart-Davis, 
12s. 6d.) 

WHEN so much criticism of modern verse takes the form of the 
erection or sapping of generalisation and category, the poet who 
is indifferent to poetic schools is apt to get left out of account. 
None of the posher reviewers is going to hang round his neck a 
garland labelled ‘Significant Trend, and, although it may be 
true that such garlands often turn into millstones, the admirers 
of an unfashionable poet are subject to bursts of indignation. | 
am at any rate, whenever I survey the resolute and discreditable 
non-recognition of what I take to be an obvious fact.: that Mr. 
R. S. Thomas is one of the half-dozen best poets now writing in 
English. To be sure, we now have a handsome selection of his 
work available in Soug at the Year's Turning, which carries a 
valuable and self-effacing introduction by Mr. John Betjeman, 
and critical attention has been respectful. But why, when clever 
young men are throwing contemporary verse about, do they never 
seem to mention Mr. Thomas? I cannot understand it; or rather 
I can—there are some for whom merit is never enough. 

Although Mr. Thomas is not a derivative writer, it may save 
time to suggest that he has something in common with two other 
underrated poets, Edward Thomas and Andrew Young. He shares 
with them a fondness for rural subject-matter and, stylistically, a 
contempt for modernist shock-tacti¢s, whether emotional or intel- 
lectual. He has also preoccupations that evoke none of theirs: a 
blend of respect, exasperation and love for the Welsh hill-farmers 
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of Montgomeryshire where he was a country rector, and a similar 
feeling, voiced always with unmistakable intensity, for Wales 
itself, though it would be quite wrong, as Mr. Betjeman observes, 
to call him a merely local poet. His imagery, thickly clustered as 
it frequently is, and made to proliferate and interconnect with 
great brilliance, is built upon a simple foundation of earth, trees. 
snow, stars and wild creatures. To describe the effect of his work 
it is enough to say that he often moves to tears, and that certain 
lines of his impress themselves instantly, and perhaps ineradicably, 
upon the mind. His example reduces most modern verse to footling 
whimsy. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 


Saddened View 


THOMAS Harpy’s NoTeBoOoKS: And Some Letters from Julia 
Augusta Martin. Edited with notes by Evelyn Hardy, 
(Hogarth Press, 10s. 6d.) 

OTHER people’s notebooks, like other people’s letters, appeal to 
our baser instincts; impersonal curiosity anticipates many re- 
vealing references, and, quite unashamedly, we look forward to 
the controversies which inevitably follow. The second Mrs. 
Hardy’s presentation of her husband’s Memoirs induced a cer- 
tain acrimony among critics, and Miss Evelyn Hardy’s slender 
offering of two unpublished notebooks, together with five letters 
from the lady whose ‘thrilling frou-frou of four grey silk flounces’ 
inspired Proustian dreams in Hardy the child, has rekindled all 
passionate protagonists. 

It is a measure of Hardy’s immortality that so innocuous and 
uninformative a miscellany should provoke such an intellectual 
witch-hunt of this over-conscientious and dedicated editor. Ad- 
mittedly Miss Hardy, whose scholarship prevails over common 
sense, has, to say the least, introduced her material with a singular 
lack of tact. 

In themselves, these notebooks hardly rise above mere com- 
monplace jottings of stray and slightly platitudinous thoughts, 
references for possible use, unremarkable quotations from other 
people, day-to-day Nature notes, diary entries of guests and money 
transactions, secretarial instructions to self, and so on, relieved 
only occasionally ‘by urgent reflections. On the whole these note- 
books sadden one’s view of Thomas Hardy in the sense that any 
rummaging of the wastepaper basket does; of course, it’s fasci- 
nating because there is always a chance of finding something 
pertinent, but one is, as it were, ever on the floor scratching about 
among a lot of curled and torn litter. Only deliberate and 
creatively conceived notebooks carry a writer's full impact. These 
notebooks introduce neither Hardy the writer nor Hardy the man; 
they erase the line of purity, and Miss Hardy’s fulsome comments 
compare with over-hollied rooms at Christmas. 

The general effect is tiresome. Miss Hardy’s concern for the 
truth of her matter makes her appear bossy. Barely has the poor 
old man got a few words out than in wades Nurse Hardy with her 
severe transcription of his meaning. Furthermore, Miss Hardy’s 
eagerness to introduce her subject degenerates into a kind of fight 
with the reader who must be kept at a distance, rather in the 
fashion of garrulous guides who shoo the interested away in case 
one should be tempted to touch. Also like this proverbial guide, 
Miss Hardy tells us what conclusions should be made: ‘Compare 
this with a note made many years later. . . .. When on those rare 
occasions Hardy’s voice comes through, such as his comments 
on insomnia, Miss Hardy rushes to explain such morbidity as the 
result of his having ‘not as yet succeeded in having anything pub- 
lished. . . .. The entry, ‘December 19th. Long Ditton. Snow on 
the graves. A superfluous piece of cynicism in Nature,’ provokes 
Miss Hardy to presumption: ‘It is characteristic of Hardy to read 
into Nature a purposeful malignity.’ One is tempted to refer these 
editorial comments to Hardy’s not exactly original remark that 
‘Nothing is so interesting to a woman as herself.’ 

The value of Mrs. Martin’s five short letters can be circum- 
scribed by any similar correspondence which refers to past 
acquaintanceship and requests and thanks for free copies of books. 

KAY DICK 
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Thackeray—The Uses of Adversity 


BY GORDON N. RAY ‘All Thackerayans will be 
absorbed by Professor Ray’s unravelling of the genesis of this 
genius. His scholarship is leavened by wit.... More light on 
Thackeray is thrown by this book than has ever before been made 
public. It will provoke expectation of its promised successor...’ 
The Times Illustrated 35s. net 


The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book 


Assembled by IONA and PETER OPIE  .... far the best 
and completest compendium of nursery rhymes and stories that 
has been compiled for perhaps a hundred years...’ Eleanor 
Farjeon in Time and Tide Illustrated 21s. net 


Jane Austen’s Letters 1796-1817 


Edited and introduced by R. W. CHAPMAN $‘The letters 
throw a great deal of light on the background to the novels, and 
are besides extremely entertaining in their own right.’ 

The Scotsman WORLD’S CLASSICS §s. net 


JIM CORBETT’S 


TREE TOPS 


‘In this charming little book the 
late Colonel Corbett . .. describes 
the Royal visit to Tree Tops ¢§ 
House in 1952, when the Queen, 
with the Duke of Edinburgh, spent 
her last day as Princess Elizabeth 
watching the wild life of the Kenya 
bush from this celebrated observa- 
tion point.’ Glasgow Herald 

Illustrated 6s. net 
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MODERN CHESS OPENINGS 


(GRIFFITH & WHITE) 

















An up-to-date eighth edition of this famous chess book, edited 
and completely revised by Walter Korn. This book—the 

only British book of its kind which has been kept fully up to date 
for almost fifty years—should be owned by every 

serious chess player. It discusses all the recognised openings 

in modern play and includes most of the important 

variations used by the masters in recent years. 25/- net. 
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A prospect 
of advancement 


assist young men and women in search of advance- 

ment and employers in search of intelligent recruits, 

the Manchester Guardian is again planning a series of 
whole-page careers announcements, 

On each weekday between January 23 and March 9, 
leading industries and business concerns will in turn 
present the various advantages of a career with them. 
Prospective employers will give a full account of their 
organisation, together with details of qualifications re- 
quired and training offered. 

As happened last year, demand for the Manchester 
Gvardian will be heavier than usual during this period. 
For the excellence of its editorial matter is rivalled by | 
therichopportunity ofits advertising columns. A regular } 






order with your newsagent is advisable. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 





Keeping up to Date 


Periodic reports (usually annual) issued on a wide variety of subjects 
in which the Government is interested afford unrivalled opportun- 
ities for responsible people to keep themselves informed on matters 
of national consequence. The following are among recently pub- 
lished material of this character. 


Colonial Research, 1954-1955 


A collection of reports on the progress of research projects carried 
out by a number of specialist bodies. (Cmd. 9626). 9s. (post 54d.) 


On the State of the Public Health, 1954 


Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health. 
(Cmd. 9627). 8s. 6d. (post 54d.) 


Statistical Review of England and Wales, 1952 
The text volume of the Registrar-General’s annual review. 


8s. (post 54d.) 


National Parks, 1954-55 


Sixth report of the National Parks Commission. IIlustrated. 


4s. (post 34d.) 


rom the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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The Mood of Doubt 


ALL IN Due Time: The Essays and Broadcasts of Humphry 
House. (Hart-Davis, 15s.) 

Humpury House was that literary rarity, a scholar who fused 
fact and judgement, a critic who always anchored his intuitions 
in fact. There can have been no one so modestly well equipped 
to rewrite the literary history of the nineteenth century, with the 
kind of authority that Leslie Stephen exercised over the preceding 
age. And surely all House’s work—on Hopkins, Coleridge, 
Dickens—contributed to some end such as this, as these collected 
pieces in their more diverse way confirm. 

When he died in February of this year (he was only forty-six), 
House had been working on a biography of Hopkins and the great 
new edition of Dickens’s letters, the latter a particularly urgent 
scholarly task. But the essays and broadcasts in All In Due Time 
suggest a web of nineteenth-century interests which, had he lived, 
House must surely have concentrated into a general statement of 
unique value. That this is lacking should not detract from the 
merit of the volume to hand. Perhaps the best of it consists of a 
number of reprinted Third Programme talks which are almost 
everything that such talks should be—intelligible, scrupulous, 
exciting in the collection and pursuit of ideas. 

‘The Mood of Doubt’ is a masterly short talk which is perhaps 
the best introduction to the network of ideas which composed 
House’s picture of the Victorian world: 

The more I read of the early and mid-Victorians, the more I 
see anxiety and worry as a leading clue to understanding them. 
They were not complacent compromisers. They were trying to 
hold together incompatible opposites, and they worried because 
they failed. They clung to an immortality that should not include 
the possible justice of Eternal Punishment; they wanted a system 
of administration which should be efficient without expense; in 
face of repeated and ferocious strikes and riots, they clung to 
the doctrine that the interests of employers and employed were 
identical. They knew such things as these were incompatibles; 
they worried because they could neither reconcile them nor:move 
on to other terms of thought. They worried about immortality, 
they worried about sex, they worried about politics and money. 
They were indeed caught between two worlds. It fell to them to 
begin the adjustment of the whole complex human organisation, 
personal and political. It fell to them to adjust it to an environ- 
ment that was utterly new ix: the history of the race. It is not sur- 
prising if, to support life at all, they turned to (among other 
things) an intensification of personal relationships and an un- 
balanced exaggeration of domestic virtues. 

As a scholar-critic, House had a sympathy which was at once 
wide, complex and well controlled, whether it was placed at the 
disposal of Dickens, Tennyson, George Eliot or Thackeray; of 
social or literary history; of biography or personal reflection. His 
work contained no waste, and, even when critical honesty made it 
severe, it was human. It is sad to think of what another ten years 
might have produced. 

CLIFFORD COLLINS 


New Novels 


Storm. By FitzGerald O'Connor. (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
THE INHERITANCE. By John Sommerfield, (Heinemann, 15s.) 
For ALL WE Know. By G. B. Stern. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


AFTER The Bridge of San Luis Rey there came such a spate of 
novels in which five or six very disparate characters found them- 
selves together in a crisis—locked in a lift, a lifeboat, a crashing 
funicular, a doomed aeroplane; on top of a ticking time-bomb, 
a raging flood or a bursting gasometer—that novelists, hardened 
plagiarists though they may be, have hardly the nerve to do that 
sort of thing again. So it is a measure of FitzGerald O’Connor’s 
skill that you hardly notice the hackneyed and claustrophobic 
framework of his Storm, in which the crew of the Poosie Nancy— 
Cockney orphanage boy, spoiled Jesuit and two Scottish sailors— 
fight a gale off the Hebrides. It is that difficult thing, a conte, with 
all the economy, concentration and tautness that requires; and, of 
its restrained and small-scale kind, quite masterly—a welcome 
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antidote to the icicles-hung-from-his-beard school of salty, tough 
tales we have seen a good deal of lately. 

John Sommerfield has found a variation on the same theme, 
and in The Inheritance, instead of bringing his characters together 
in the one place and moment and crisis, he shows us the equally 
explosive effect of a single passion .n their scattered and separate 
lives—the passion in this case being greed, the greed for a large 
inheritance to be divided between the surviving relatives of an 
intestate spinster. True to type, Mr. Sommerfield has assembled 
a mixed collection of characters, each from a clearly labelled 
fictional pigeonhole (intellectual, demi-mondaine, suburban ciyjl 
servant, provincial draper, railway worker, illiterate hag, cheerful 
tramp), but, though he deals with types rather than people, he 
still has a sharp social eye for the external differences between 
one milieu and the next, a good ear for conversational distinctions, 
and a sympathetic discrimination that makes his quick changes 
of scene and atmosphere plausible and unselfconscious. Various 
parallel plots bustle you along at a fast if jerky pace to an up. 
lifting ending where everyone gets (much too neatly) his deserts: 
the tramp some money, the intellectual a new lease of life in the 
provinces, the railway worker a child, the draper a prison sen- 
tence, the civil servant death under a train. A competent and 
ambitious book, it makes you wonder what went wrong to make 
it, for all its speed and variety, curiously wooden: perhaps an 
excessive preoccupation with a ‘theme,’ for the best parts are 
those where the tyrannous spectre of Greed is forgotten. 

Wooden is the last word for G. B. Stern, an elastic stylist if 
ever there was one. I remember at an early age being stunned 
into admiration of her nerve for daring to write something as 
solemn as a book in a style of tea-party gossip. On and on she 
goes—interjections, asides, explosions, slang, an overwhelming 
gush of reminiscence, anecdote, nonsense and chit-chat about 
nothing in particular, but all extremely well done. She is, stylis- 
tically, what used to be called ‘a rattle,’ and rather refreshing it 
is, among sO many prudent stylists, to meet someone as exuber- 
antly verbose. But what is it all about? Well, For All We Know (a 
suitably airy title) is about one of those brilliant, fictional families 
with ramifications so complex that even with a family tree at the 
beginning you can hardly tell by the end exactly who is whose 
great-aunt or grandmother or second cousin. But it doesn’t really 
matter; what does is the frightful, fascinating buoyancy of plot, 
characters, conversations and, of course, plain narrative. It struck 
me as wildly untrue to life, but so have a lot of better books—and 
very agreeably so, if you are a fast reader and can speed up into 
the spirit of the thing. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Mirth-Maker 


GRIMALDI: KING OF CLowns. By Richard Findlater. (Macgibbon 
aud Kee, 21s.) 


HERE we are again!” With a screech of laughter, the Clown 
jumps through the painted wall of time, turns a somersault head- 
first into the present, and comes down upon our stage with 
straddled legs and arms akimbo. "With these merry and seasonable 
words, Mr. Richard Findlater begins his book, which is the first 
modern biography of Joseph Grimaldi. It is an odd fact that ‘Joey, 
the greatest of all English clowns, was, like Mr. Punch himself, of 
partly foreign extraction. He was the illegitimate son of an elderly 
Italian ballet master and a young English dancer. Grimaldi grew 
up in show business and was, in fact, an infant prodigy. His success 
as a mirth-maker and bouncing clown in Regency London was 
rapid and his popularity increased. 

Mr. Findlater combines entertainment and studious detail in his 
accounts of Sadler’s Wells and Drury Lane in a period when every 
joke had to be practical. ‘Serious tumbles from serious heights, 
innumerable kicks, and incessant beatings, come on him as matters 
of common occurrence, remarked The Times, in a staid apprecia- 
tion of Grimaldi’s pantomimic antics. Little wonder that the first 
Joey was stricken down with tragic suddenness by a mysterious 
complaint in his early forties. Grimaldi might almost be described 
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gs the prototype of the sad clown for, in his 
domestic life, he was equally unfortunate. His 
first wife died at an early age and he never 
recovered completely from the shock. 

AUSTIN CLARKE 


youno SAMUEL JOHNSON: A Biography. By 
James L. Clifford. (Heinemann, 30s.) 


irwould be a pity if the recent spate of books 
on Samuel Johnson should ward off potential 
readers from this fine biography by the Pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia University. Mr. 
Clifford is as aware as the rest of us thot the 
name Dr. Johnson usually conjures up a men- 
al picture of an old man, and has therefore 
gritten this account of the first forty years of 
his subject’s life. There is no sign of the pro- 
jixity or pedantry that we sometimes associate 
with contemporary American scholarship; in- 
deed, the book is eminently readable, and both 
the figure of Johnson as a young man and the 
yorld in which he moved emerge with a re- 
markable clarity. The reader is left with two 
over-all impressions: what an essentially de- 
ent person Johnson was, and how ‘modern’ 
he appears to us. I can think of no character 
in English history, including the nineteenth 
gntury, who would have adjusted more easily 
0 our world of 1956 than the ungainly son 
of the Lichfield bookseller. And James Clifford 
ucidly demonstrates this as well rounding off 
a picture of one of the most lovable of Eng- 
land’s list of literati—a picture that for too 
long has been incomplete in our minds. 
DAVID WATMOUGH 


JoURNALS OF CAPTAIN JAMES Cook. Edited by 
J.C. Beaglehole. Volume I, The Voyage of 
the Endeavour, 1768-1771. (C.U.P., for the 
Hakluyt Society, 80s.) With a Portfolio of 
Charts and Views. 


THE publication of this edition of Cook’s 
journal of his first voyage marks the appear- 
ance of the first part of a great enterprise: the 
publication in four volumes, under the 
auspices of the Hakluyt Society, of a full and 
correct edition, with all relevant material, of 
the three voyages. On the evidence of this 
volume, it promises to be a monument to Com- 
monwealth scholarship, for the work is in 
the hands of Dr. J. C. Beaglehole, of New 
Zealand, assisted by Mr. R. A. Skelton and 
Dr. J. A. Williamson, of this country, and by 
his fellow New Zealarder, Professor J. W. 
Davidson, and the text of the first volume is 
based mainly on the Canberra MS. of the 
journal. 

The textual introduction, and the notes to 
the text, are models — exact, balanced and 
comprehensive. But, admirable as is the edit- 
ing, the outstanding feature of this first volume 
is Dr. Beaglehole’s general introduction, 
which in some 150 pages provides a remark- 
able guide not only to Cook’s achievement but 
0 the whole history of Pacific exploration 
irom the later Middle Ages to the eighteenth 
century. This is indeed an historical survey of 
the first quality. When the edition is safely 
completed, perhaps the Hakluyt Society would 
put us further in its debt by reprinting the in- 
troduction as a separate publication. 

JOHN EHRMAN 


OxForpD JuNioR ENCYCLOPEDIA: Volume XI: 
The Home. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


THERE is nothing junior about this domestic 
addition to an admirable series. From Adoles- 
tence (a common phenomenon) to Yellow 
Fever (happily more rare), the homely scene is 
slosely surveyed and clearly described. 

ANNA BERTRAM 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


WHILE visiting a friend who lives in a wooded 
valley where firewood is not hard to find, our 
conversation turned to the ash logs on the 
fire. It was a frosty night and the fire was going 
well, and we agreed that there can hardly be 
a more useful wood than ash, which burns dry 
or green. I think I like it better green, for it 
hisses and gives off the same bright light. It 
is such a welcoming fire on which ash is being 
consumed, although for wood-smoke scent per- 
haps oak is the thing. Oak burns rather dourly 
and, if it lasts longer, I am not sure that it gives 
any better heat than ash. My friend, who was 
burning ash, had only one preference above it, 
and that was for hawthorn logs. The amount 
of hawthorn to be had is small. Like apple, it 
is a luxury firelog, for no one can have a 
constant supply of either of these woods. 
Having gone through a considerable list of 
woods, we stretched our legs to the ash fire 
and agreed that it takes a lot of beating. He is 
a fortunate man who has ash trees about his 
door and a good cross-cut saw with which to 
take them down when they are old. 


THE DABCHICK 

At some time in the summer—perhaps when 
it was nesting or exploring the reed-fringed 
pond—an accident befell the dabchick. A pike 
may have risen to it and the bird may have 
escaped with a damaged wing, or it may have 
been maimed by some over-eager boy with a 
four-ten who thought he was shooting a mal- 
lard. Whatever happened, the dabchick found 
itself unable to leave for other waters. It could 
rise and make a circle, but its ability to remain 
airborne was very restricted, and in conse- 
quence it was forced to become a resident of 
the pond—the only resident. Sometimes a few 
mallard alight at dusk but they never stay. 
Flights of waterbirds pass overhead, but even 
the moorhen that was there in midsummer 
has gone to seek less-exposed ditches and 
drains. I have seen the dabchick at least a 
dozen times. It is a sad thing, and makes me 
think it would have been better had it fallen 
to the hungry pike or received the charge from 
the boy’s gun in some vital spot, for there is 
no more pathetic sight than that of a crippled 
bird haunting a lonely patch of dark water. 


FAIRY WRENS 

In a further letter about Australian bird life, 
Mr. Max Henry, of Chatswood, writes: 
‘Throughout this area the tendency of house 
holders to display flowering shrubs in place of 
decorative annuals has increased of late, and 
this change is largely influenced by the high 
rate of wages and increasing cost of apparatus 
and fertilisers. In our own garden, shrubs pro- 
vide cover for small birds, and foremost among 
these is a member of a class known as fairy 
wrens. The females and young males have a 
brownish plumage, but the adult male has a 
very striking one of blue and black. Not only 
does it adorn the garden, but it is a superb 
warbler. The diet of this fairy wren consists 
largely of insects and helps to keep the garden 
comparatively free of pests. So many of our 
birds depend entirely or in part on insects that 
without them the work of farmers and gar- 
deners would be overwhelming.’ This balance 
of insectivorous birds applies everywhere, but 
is often overlooked, particularly by those en- 
gaged in the elimination of weeds and the re- 
moval of hedges on farmland in this country. 
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BEAN PROTECTION 

Broad beans and peas are frequently at- 
tacked as soon as they shoot. It generally pays 
to make a cover from strips of wire-netting 
bent into an arch and laid along the rows. 
Alternatively, the rigging up of black cotton 
has a good effect upon greedy jackdaws and 
lesser thieves of the sort. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


C. MANSFIELD 


WHirTe to play and 
Ye mate in two moves: 
4 solution next week. 
Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
O’Keefe and Smith: 
R-K B 2!, threat 
am 2 nae 
P-Q 4 ch; 2Q-K7 
(set Kt-B 5 ch). 
M\1...K-K 6; 2 
Ve ieee 
K-Q 4; 2 Q-B 5. 
1... Kt (4) moves; 
2Q-Q 4. 1... Kt (8) moves; 2 Q-B 3. Very 
fine key conceding two flights; a hard nut to 
crack, 


No. 32. 
BLACK (10 men) 














WHITE (8 men) 


* 


Of all present-day masters, Bronstein has the 
highest degree of creative imagination; his best 
games remind one of Alekhine’s play in his 
magic years 1929-31, in the way he seems to 
endow his pieces with semi-miraculous powers— 
one has to play through the game twice to make 
sure that all the moves were really legal. 
Botwinnik’s play has more remorseless logic; 
Smyslov is his master in the endgame, Keres’s 
games have more beauty, but in the feeling he 
gives one of overflowing energy and originality 
no one equals Bronstein. 

White, BILEK Black, BRONSTEIN 
Opening, Caro Kann 
(Match, U.S.S.R. v. Hungary) 


1 P-K4 P-Q B3(a) 13 Kt-K2 Px P 
2P-Q4 P-Q 4 14P x P(f) B-Kt 5 ch 
3Kt-QB3 Px? 15 K-B 2 (g) Q-k. 2 
4Kt x P Kt-K B3 16 B-Kt 2 0-0-0 
SKt x Ktch KtP x Kt 17P-QR3?(h) B-QB4! 
6 P-B 3 B-B 4 18 B-K 3 (i) Kt-K 4! 
7Kt-K2(b) P-KR4! 19P x Kt R-Q6 

8 Kt-B4 P-R 5 20Q P QxQ 

9 Q-B 3(c) Kt-Q 2 21P xQ RxB 
10 P-K Kt4 Px Pep. 22KR-QBI1(/) B-Q Kt 3 
11 BP x P(d) P-K4! 23 B-B 3 B-K 5! 
12 P-K Kt 4(e) B-R 2 24BxB R x Bch 


25 Resigns (k) 

(a) Typical of Bronstein that he plays all defences—and 
as this game shows can make something of the most dismal 
of them. 

(b) White intends to play Kt-Kt 3 or B 4 and play 
against Black’s weaknesses on K side; but in typical style 
Bronstein, by very dynamic play, shows how an active 
position can be used to make weaknesses of this kind 
unimportant 

(c) Too slow. B-Q 3 or B-Q B 4 would be better. 

(id) fi RP P, then 11. . . B-Kt 5!; 12 Q-Kt 2, 
Kt-K 4!; can be played since 13 R R loses the queen. 
However, White could now play 13 B-K 2 and after 13... 
R x Rech; 14Q x R,B x B; 15K B has a fair game 
and this would have been the best line. 

(e) If 12 Kt-K 2 at once (Kt-R 5 achieves nothing), 
then 12 B-K 3 followed by B-Q 4 can be played. Never- 
theless, this would be better: text loses another tempo, 
since Black gets bishop away without delay. 

(f) 14 Kt P, Kt-K 4 leaves Blacki ns dominating 
position. 

(gz) 15 B-Q 2, Kt-K 4!; 16 Q-K 3, B x Bch; 17K x B, 
Q-Kt 3! followed by O-O-O with great advantage. 

(/) Clearly overlooking reply. 17 B-K 3 (17 B-B 
Kt—K 4!) is essential. 

(i) 18 P B, Kt-K 4; 19 Q-K Kt 3, R-Q 6; 20 Q-R 4 
(20 B-K 3, Kt-B 5), Q P ch; 21 K-K 1, K R-QI1; 
22 B-B 4, R-Q 8 ch!; 23 R x R,R x Rech; 24K x R, 
Q-B 7 ch; 25 K-K 1, Kt-Q 6 ch; 26 K-B 1, Q-Q 8 ch 


and mate next move. 

(j/) White threatened 22... R x P ch; 23 K-K 1, 
R R ch. 

(k) 25 K-B 1, R x R P; 26 Kt-Kt 3, R-B 7 ch; 27 
K-Kt 1, R x P. Wonderful attack, completed with 
unabated vigour despite reduced material. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
HAWKER SIDDELEY 
GROUP LIMITED 


ANNUAL REPORT AND STATEMENT 
OF THE CHAIRMAN 











SIR THOMAS SOPWITH REVIEWS 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Hawker Siddeley Group was held on 
January 11th in London. During the course 4 
his speech, SIR THOMAS SoPpwitH, C.B.E., 
chairman, said:-— 

[he year ended 31st July, 1955, has been 
another successful year and the trading profits 
of the Group, before taxation, amounted to 
£11,675,537 as compared with £6,976,354 last 
year. 

Despite the heavy burden of taxation, which 
is estimated at £7,146,794, your Directors have 
been able to leave £4,360,989 of the year’s 
profits in the subsidiary companies where it will 
be used to finance expenditure on new assets 
and in the development and scientific research 
so vital to our future. In addition, £1,000,000 
has again been set aside to provide for the 
increased replacement cost of fixed assets. 

Your Board is recommending a final dividend 
on the Ordinary shares of 12495 less tax, mak- 
ing, with the interim dividend already paid, a 
total dividend for the year of 174% less tax. 

Your Board wishes to reduce the disparity 
between the issued Ordinary share capital of 
the Company and the capital actually em- 
ployed. 1.am therefore glad to tell you that 
consent has now been received from the 
lreasury to capitalise £11,644,700 of the Group 
reserves. An Extraordinary General Meeting 
has been convened at which resolutions will be 
presented to increase the authorised Ordinary 
share capital by £12,000,000 and to apply the 
capitalised reserves in paying up in full un- 
issued Ordinary shares of £1 each to be allotted 
to Ordinary shareholders in the proportion of 
one new share for each Ordinary share held. 

1 am pleased to report that your interests in 
Canada are flourishing. There we have just 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. Formed in 1945, 
this Company has been developed into a group 
of closely integrated companies, the latest 
member being Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company Ltd. 

Sir Thomas then reported the highlights of 
the year’s work. Formation of the Hawker 
Siddeley Nuclear Power Company Limited; 
acquisition of Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company Limited; electronic ‘developments; 
completion of A.W.A, supersonic wind tunnel; 
Government contracts for guided missiles; 
completion by Armstrong Siddeley of more 
powerful gas turbines and two new motor cars; 
entry into new aircraft fields with a two-seater 
Hawker Hunter; three new variants of the 
Gloster Javelin; research and deve'opment by 
Avro aircraft on a “revolutionary new aircraft 
design concept” and a supersonic high-altitude 
twin-jet all-weather fighter, the CF-105. He 
concluded :— 

this is the most successful trading year in the 
company’s history and great credit must be 
given both to our Canadian enterprises and to 
our United Kingdom companies. Our thanks 
are also due to the 75,000 executives and 
employees of the Group and to one man in 
particular, our Managing Director, Sir Frank 
Spriggs. Many people have done good work 
during the year, but for over twenty years the 
executive responsibility has been Sir Frank’s. 
The success of the Group is an indication of his 
sound judgement and business acumen. 

The report and accounts were adopted 


SPECTATOR, 


CHELTENHAM AND 
GLOUCESTER BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


RESULTS FOR 1955 


At their first Meeting in 1956 the Board of the 
Cheltenham and Gloucester Building Society 
reviewed the results for the year 1955, and 
although the audit is not yet completed, the 
following information has been released for 
publication. 

Assets have increased during the year by 
£2,386,000, and now amount to £26,848,000. 

The amount invested by Shareholders and 
Depositors during the year amounted to 
£5,872,000. After deducting withdrawals, and 
allowing for interest added, the total increase 
in savings in the Society amounted to 
£2,303,000. The total amount now standing to 
the credit of Shareholders and Deposiiors is 
£25,118,000, 

Ihe record sum of £5,440,000 has been ad- 
vanced on 5,414 new Mortgage Accounts dur- 
ing the year. This is an increase of £423,000 
on the previous year, and is the highest sum 
ever advanced on mortgage in one year in the 
Society’s history. Of these advances 5,017. were 
for Mortgages under £2,000. 

The number of open accounts in all depart- 
ments is now 86,823, representing an increase 
of 4,927. 

As a result of the year’s working the Direc- 
tors recommend that £75,000 be transferred to 
Reserve, and £20,500 be carried forward. 

The total Reserves and Unappropriated 
Profit now amount to £1,620,000, which is 
more than 6° of the Society’s Assets. 

Cash and Trustee Securities held amount to 
£3,165 ,000. 


CLARENCE STREET, CHELTENHAM 
Tel.: 3054 


BUKIT KAJANG RUBBER 
ESTATES 


MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 
THE annual general meeting of Bukit Kajang 
Rubber Estates, L.td., was held in London on 
January 4, Mr. Jack Addinsell, the chairman, 
presiding. 

Ihe following is from his circulated 
ment: 

The profit for the year to June 30, 
before taxation, amounted to £29,195 
pared with £13,055 for the previous year, 
although receipts from replanting cess were 
lower by £10,351. We have to provide £13,648 
for U.K. and Malayan taxation, leaving 
£15,547. A more favourable settlement has 
been agreed with the Inland Revenue and in 
consequence the sum of £28,398 has been re- 
leased from the tax provision. There is avail- 
able, therefore, £54,645, out of which your 
directors propose to pay a dividend of 124 per 
cent. as against 4 per cent. for the previous 
year. 

Crop for the year was 1,147,875 Ib., 
reduction on the previous year, mainly due to 
unsettled labour conditions at Rengo Malay. 
As a result of the rise in the price of rubber, 
particularly towards the end of our financial 
year, net proceeds increased by £26,925 
equivalent to approximately 6d. per Ib. ¢ osts 
of production were slightly lower, which was 
a Satisfactory achievement having regard to 
advancing labour costs. 

During the year under review a further 57 
acres of replanting was completed and 134 
acres are being dealt with during the current 
year. It has not been possible, owing to con- 
tinued bad security conditions, to commence 
new planting on Rengo Malay Estate but we 
hope to make a start in the near future. Crop 
prospects for the current financial 
S atistactory. 
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AUSTRALIA AND 
NEW ZEALAND BANK 


EFFECT OF CREDIT RESTRICTIONS 


Tue fifth annual general meeting of the Austra- 
lia and New Zealand Bank Limited was held 
on January 11 in London. 

The Hon. Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs, K.C.MG, 
(the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: 


AUSTRALIA: The tightening of import 
controls has emphasized the importance of the 
balance of payments, which has deteriorated 
seriously during the last three years. For many 
decades fluctuations in the balance of payments 
have been a feature of the Australian economy, 
with its dependence on export proceeds and 
seasonal conditions. It is disturbing to reflect 
that instability in the balance of payments re- 
mains u serious economic proble m despite the 
rapid development of Australia’s manufactur- 
ing industries during the post-war years. 

Ihe credit position has heen directly in- 
fluenced hy the fluctuations in the balance of 
exchange transactions and particularly by the 
heavy udverse balance amounting to £A14) 
million in 1954-55. 

One major significance of this loss of over- 
seas currency is its adverse effect on the cash 
resources of the banks. Under the Australian 
banking system, an increase in overseas cur- 
rency resources, built up while the balance of 
payments is favourable, is reflected in the cash 
holdings of the trading banks in the form of 
deposits with the Central Bank, and their 
liquidity is improved. On the other hand, if the 

balance of payments is running against Aus- 

tralia, the trading banks must ‘draw on their 
deposits with the Central Bank, thus reducing 
their cash and consequently their 
liquidity. 

NEW ZEALAND: Buoyant expansion of 
inve stment and high levels of consumer expen- 
diture in the past year have reflected the 
xeneral prosperity and confidence which have 
been associated with New Zealand’s post-war 
growth of production and population. Pressure 
of demand reached new high levels in the 
period under review and close restraint upon 
credit became necessary to relieve strains upon 
local resources and overseas reserves 

In addition to bank credit restrictions, hire 
purchase terms have been regulated to reduce 
the pressure of demand. Too great restriction 
of bank credit, however, can penalise those 
who do not have ready access to the capital 
market. Bank overdrafts is the traditional and 
most convenient source of finance for the 
smaller businessmen, farmers and others and 
adequate financial provision must be made for 
them in New Zealand’s rapidly developing 
economy to preserve the normal pattern ol 
business activity. 


ACCOUNTS: Turning now to the accounts, 
you will see that the difficulties in regard to 
credit conditions in Australia and New Zealand 
are reflected in our balance-sheet at 30th Sep- 
tember, 1955. Reductions in comparison with 
the 1954 figures of over £A4 million in cash 
balances, nearly £A3 million in money at call 
and short notice, £A2 million in Treasury Bills 
and £A4 million in Investments, illustrate the 
fall in the trading banks’ cash resources, par- 
ticularly if it is noted that the balance of our 
Special Account with the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia has also fallen over the vear, by 
nearly £A74 million. Loans and Advances to 
Customers, on the other hand, now stand at 
over £A212 million, an increase over the year 
of about £A184 million, and this despite our 
more restrictive lending policy. 

In contrast to this expansion in Advances, 
the item Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
at £A348 million is virtually unchanged in com- 
parison with the 1954 figure. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DEFLATION IN THE CITY 


By NICHOLAS 


Tue new slump on the Stock Exchange is 
readily explained. Technically, both Wall 
street and Throgmorton Street, as I argued 
igst week, were due for a decline—especially 
Throgmorton Street, I added, because a real 
recession in British industry is probable. 
The slump was precipitated by the disturb- 
ing reports over the weekend of short-time 
yorking in the motor industry and by the 
ficial denials that the Prime Minister in- 
ended to resign. The Government, many 
investors thought, must be disintegrating as 
yell as the boom. Finally, there came 
nmours of a higher Bank rate this week. 
in this connection the City Editor of the 
Vews Chronicle surely deserves an ‘Oscar’ 
jor his outstanding ‘bear’ performance on 
Monday. The neglect to use the Bank rate 
yith decision, he said, had been a deplor- 
ible mistake. If inflation was to be checked, 
much more would have to be done about 
itthan had been done. The money income 
of the country was still rising every day— 
ster than production—almost entirely 
through increases in wages and salaries. 
How, he asked, could this leapfrogging of 
wages be stopped unless the money supply 
were so tightened up that employers simply 
could not grant any more advances (as the 
Sandard Motor management told its em- 
ployees on Tuesday)? The purpose of Bank 
rate and the money squeeze, he added, was 
precisely to reduce employment of plant 
and personnel, and therefore profits, so that 
the wage-price spiral would be brought to 
a stop. These weapons must be wielded 
more ferociously, etc. etc. I give this argu- 
ment of the chief of the money fanatics at 
length so that we may all clearly understand 
is implications. If there is a wage-cost in- 
lation, that is to say, if the trade unions 
insist On Wages increasing faster than pro- 
ductivity (as they did last year), then the 
misery of unemployment has to be inflicted 
on the guiltless in order that the guilty may 
be taught a lesson. The whole country must 
be made to suffer for the sins of the few. 
Although the nation cannot survive unless 
industry produces more and produces it 
more cheaply, dearer money and tighter 
credit must slow down the industrial wheels, 
reduce Output, raise costs and ruinthe export 
trade. If high imports endanger the balance 
of payments, steps must be taken which 
wil not only cut imports but cut exports. 
ln other words, we must cut off our nose 
0 spite our face. It is really a money 
ueeze for a madhouse. I hope the new 
Chancellor will escape this monetary 
lysteria and adopt less dangerous tactics. 
Adirect approach to the trade unions would 
te a sensible beginning. There are terms 
in Which a wage-restraint would be forth- 
coming: it is Mr. Macmillan’s job to see if 
i agreement can be reached. 

There are other flaws in Sir Oscar Hob- 
on’s argument. It is absurd to say that Mr. 
butler’s disinflation policy has been proved 
inadequate. The cuts he made in the housing 
fogramme take effect slowly, but a signifi- 
ant drop in council housing has already 
wecurred—about 30,000 fewer houses last 
jear—and if Professor Paish’s estimates are 
tear the truth we may see a total cut of over 
150,000 houses a year by 1957. That means 
‘ withdrawal of £300 million from the 
honey supply of the building trades. When 


DAVENPORT 


the full effects of the hire-purchase restric- 
tions and the money squeeze are also felt 
in the motor trades, a large enough reces- 
sion should be caused to double at least the 
present numbers of unemployed. That 
should be sufficient to check the existing 
excess-demand inflation. As for the wage- 
cost inflation, which is implicit in the 
present wage claims, the way to avoid it is 
not to threaten the unions with wholesale 
unemployment but to try to persuade them 
to be moderate and to match an increase 
in wages by an increase in productivity. 

If I defend the Chancellor’s disinflation 
policy it is not because I approve of the 
whole of it but because I do not want to see 
restrictionism carried farther than is neces- 
sary. I have always advocated more direct 
measures—tighter controls over imports 
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and exchange operations—which do not 
need huge staffs for administration. The 
advantage of specific controls is that they 
can ease pressures at the vulnerable points 
without causing a general recession. They 
are all the more necessary today because 
the large proportion of the money supply 
derived from the spending of public 
authorities and nationalised boards robs the 
monetary weapons of their usual force. 
Having wisely recognised the limitations— 
and dangers—of his monetary technique, 
Mr. Butler did use direct controls (through 
cuts in council housing and hire-purchase 
restrictions) to ease the labour pressure at 
its most vital points. His policy is now get- 
ting the results he intended. An industrial 
recession of some size is likely. If it could 
be followed up by a more energetic attempt 
to increase workers’ savings—by offering a 
tax-free concession on interest up to £50 or 
£100—the whole economy would soon 
move forward again. 





COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Many millions of pounds have been 
Knocked off share values this week. The in- 
dustrial share index fell sharply by 4 per 
cent. or more in a few days. The Stock 
Exchange, which had previously been dis- 
counting a decline only in the vulnerable 
building and motor trades, suddenly woke 
up to the probability of a general trade 
recession. Having previously imagined that 
wage inflation would beat the Treasury 
attempts at deflation, it suddenly began to 
think otherwise, although the new Chancel- 
lor has yet done nothing to disclose his 
hand. I warned investors last week against 
following the Sunday tipsters who have 
been persistently over-bullish about British 
industrials. With profit margins narrowing 
and with industrial earnings falling as a 
whole this year, this is not the time to buy 
industrial equity shares unless a special case 
can be made out for exceptional ‘growth,’ 
as in the steel and oil industries. There is, 
of course, always the possibility that a 
further wave of market selling will carry 
even vulnerable shares down to a buying 
level. I would, for example, be on the watch 
to pick up LONDON BRICK. There has been 
a shortage of bricks and this company has 
been unable to satisfy all its customers. The 
curtailment of house building will therefore 
ease the pressure on its resources. In the 
year to December, 1954, its daily output 
was over eight million bricks. By the middle 
of 1955 this had been raised to nearly eight 
and a half million bricks. The final dividend 
will be declared next month. Last year 174 
per cent. was paid out of earnings of 36 per 
cent. At the present price of 60s. the yield 
is 5.8 per cent. If the shares fall below 60s. 
they should be worth buying. 


* * * 


There is little doubt that 1955 will have 
seen the peak of industrial earnings for 
some time. The reports of 3,587 public 
companies analysed by the Financial Times 
rose by nearly 12 per cent. to a record 
£1,882 million. Equity earnings have risen 
by 27 per cent. to £577 million and ordinary 
dividends (net) by 21 per cent. to £208 mil- 
lion (a small fraction of the total income 
derived from industry). The proportion of 


earnings distributed to equity holders has 
been reduced from 38 to 36 per cent., indi- 
cating some dividend restraint. The investor 
will be interested to see what industrial 
groups looked after his welfare best. Only 
shipping, cotton textiles and wool showed 
a decline in profits; rayon was unchanged. 
The largest increases in profits were re- 
corded by paper wrappings and containers 
(up 35 per cent.), chemicals (up 27 per cent.), 
steel (up 26 per cent.), stores and ware- 
housing (up 15 per cent.), and engineering 
(up 13 per cent.). The largest increases in 
net dividends were given by the paper- 
wrapping and container group (up 56 per 
cent.), by stores and warehousing (up 40 per 
cent.), by chemicals (up 35 per cent.) and by 
steel (up 26 per cent.). Outside the indus- 
trial groups oil has been most generous, 
increasing its net dividends by over 40 per 
cent. These are the groups which I favoured 
for investment last year, and for 1956 I have 
chosen only steel and oil. But do not expect 
such generous dividend increases again, 
. * * 


The annual profit statements of the joint 
stock banks confirm me in my opinion that 
their equity shares are best left alone—for 
professional investors. The aggregate net 
profits of the big five rose last year by 
nearly 6 per cent. The market had been 
expecting something better, for, in spite of 
the fall in advances towards the close of 
the year, the average level of advances had 
increased over 1954 by about 124 per cent. 
and interest earnings were much higher, not 
only on advances but on money market 
assets. Unfortunately all the banks, with 
the exception of the Midland, had to pro- 
vide for losses on investments which had to 
be sold to bolster up their liquidity ratios. 
The provision for losses on investments sold 
explains no doubt the differences in the 
various increases in profits, which have 
varied from 3.8 per cent. in the case of 
Barclays to 10.7 per cent. in the case of 
Midland, which realised no losses. The divi- 
dends remain the same—no one expected 
any rises after those of last year—and the 
shares yielding from 5 to 54 per cent. (for 
Westminster) remain a professional affair. 
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Pithy Prayers 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 306 
Report by R. J. P. Hewison 


A prize of £5 was offered for prayers (on the model of Sir Jacob Astley’s before Edgehill) 
for great personages of history before great occasions. 


THOUGH it is certainly outside the terms of 
the competition, I feel obliged to quote the 
prayer of an eighteenth-century judge who, 
on sentencing a banknote forger to death, 
charged him to prepare himself to leave this 
world for another where it was to be hoped 
that ‘through the merits and mediation of 
our blessed Redeemer he would experience 
that mercy which a due regard for the credit 
of the paper currency of this nation forbade 
him to hope for here.’ 


All the prayers submitted were pithy. If 
Paris and Odysseus count as historical (and 
their respective promoters, Pibwob and 
A. I. Polack, turn a neat epigram and a neat 
verse respectively), only two prayers had to 
be excluded as not being great personages 
of history. One was an anonymous but very 
spiritual Negro. The other was Dr. John 
Newton’s Accoucheur, whose prayer was so 
genuine and so touching as to deserve men- 
tion. 


Of the historical personages, Julius 
Cesar led with six entries. After him came 
Hitler (five), with Guy Fawkes and Charles 
! byvacketed at four each. The latter’s head, 
of course, like those of some of Henry 
VIII's Queens, was ‘constantly getting into 
it.” Others with only one or two supporters 
included Group Captain Cheshire (his- 
torical already?) from A. F. Glencross, Sir 
Walter Raleigh (Walter Percival), Charles II 
(Goodwill) and the Emperor Henry IV 
(Mrs. Inglis Hall). Prayers in excellent 
Latin came from H. A. C. Evans, Miss E. C. 
Peterson and Iolo Davies among others. 


Of all the entries, John E. Brown’s Crom- 
well is outstanding for pith, truth to charac- 
ter and cold ferocity, and earns a first prize 
of £3..A divided second prize (£1 each) goes 


to N. Hodgson (truth and humour) and 
Christine Thomas (truth, piety and pun). 


PRIZES 
(JOHN E. BROWN) 
OLIVER CROMWELL BEFORE BATTLE 
O God of battles, do Thou have mercy on 
mine enemies this day, for I shall have none. 
Amen. 
(N. HODGSON) 
Guy FAWKES 
Lard, Thou knowest how warm may be this 
night’s work. Thou knowest, too, how cold are 
my feet. Thou seest, Lord, this fuse, how short 
it is, and canst guess I have about twenty 
seconds to get out of this blasted cellar—I 
mean as it soon will be. Hasten, then, to help 
me. If Thou wilt, I pray that children yet un- 
born may remember this day to bless it. Good 
Lord, who’s that coming ? 


(CHRISTINE THOMAS) 
Sm THoMAS More, Jury 1, 1535 

Give me Thy grace, good Lord, so to meeken 
and humble myself under this worldly judge- 
ment as beneath the justice of Thine High 
Majesty, that my mind therein may be set and 
fixed firmly ever more on Thee, and ever less 
on More. 


COMMENDED 
(ADRIENNE GASCOIGNE) 


St. GREGORY THE GREAT SENDING 
St. AUGUSTINE TO ENGLAND 

Domine mortis ac vite, ut olim quia tua 
morte mortem morti dares gaudebant Angeli, 
ita nunc quia tua vita vitam viventibus des 
gaudeant Angli. Amen. 

(O Lord of life and death, as formerly the 
Angels rejoiced because by Thy death Thou 
didst deal death to Death, so now may the 

gels rejoice because by Thy life Thou givest 
life to the living.) 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
Guy FAWKES 
Lord, I pray that this House do now gj 


and that in its going forth it may be subject to 
Heaven’s direction. 


(Ww. K. HOLMES) 
LorD CARDIGAN, LEADING THE LIGHT Bricapg 
TOWARDS THE RUSSIAN BATTERIES 
Oh God, I think You will understand when 
I ask that I may need no help in comporting 
myself like a gentleman in this absurd affair. 


(DESIREE EDWARDS-REES) 
QUEEN ELIZABETH I ON THE EVE OF THE 
EXECUTION OF MARY OF SCOTLAND | 


For one day, Lord, let me take no thought! 
for the morrow. 





(J. W. MCFEETERS) 

KING CHARLES I ON THE MORNING OF 
JANUARY 13, 1649 | 
Oh God, grant that, though I do lose my) 
head this day, my people may not lose theirs! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 309 
Set by Joyce Johnson 


Competitors probably make their own| 
‘Things To Do’ lists (e.g., ‘Order coal. Make} 
dental apptmt. See about shelf. Write 
Aunt B. re meeting?’), and are invited io} 
submit for the usual prize such lists (of five 
items each) as might have been compiled 
by any three of the following: Bottom, 
Shylock, Lady Macbeth, Koko, Mr. Sal- 
teena, Mr. Toad, Aunt Norris, Ron Glum 
and the White Queen. Limit, 100 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 309,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by January 24. Results in 
the Spectator of February 3. 





NoTE TO COMPETITORS. } 

A number of readers have asked if they nani 
send in more than one entry for each Spectator’ 
Competition. There is no limit set, and com-| 
petitors may submit as many entries as they! 
wish. | 














SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 869 ry FT FP ; 5 oT IF | 
ACROSS DOWN 9 
1 Transposition for the most superior of 1 ‘How —— is he born and taught That Ti 
field-marshals, evidently (10). serveth not another’s will’ (Wotton) (5). 
6 I twice got the bird! (4) 2 A hanging matter (7), 
10 They sheltered Swinburne and inspired 3 Red heather, softly whispering (8). 5 
Respighi (5). 4 The first British martyr (5). ' 
11 Bled at war, did he? (9) 5 eae and how they should be worn 
12 They’ve had a birthday celebration (9). (9). . : 
: x girnshenghes os " —_ 7 Lady campanologist? Not quite, the 14 5 16 
13 ‘Ah, buts man s —— should exceed old Lest CG). 
his grasp’ (°). ; 8 No doubt an intake of ozone expands | 
14 So one had really better stay in bed! them (3-6). 
(2, 2, 2, 4) 9 Draws up the grass (5). , va ' 
16 The golfer’s river (4). 14 Is this what the divorce court does? (9) om 
18 It takes an age if you supply yourown 15 Literary craftsman (9). 
drink (4). 17 Hiring-fairs are legal (8). rn) 25 6 
20 Morbidezza displays these (5-5). 19 Appropriate opening music for the 
23 Surge unrestrainedly (5). jumble sale (7). ; 
24 So a buster might appear in hiding (9). 21 Argonauts of the Mediterranean (7). 
elony (9 22 How Blake used his hollow reed, some- 
27 Slow progress to felony (9). what shaky! (5) 5 
28 The man of the screen (5). 25 A feature of The Ghost Train, presum- 
29 Don’t change one word of it! (4) ably (5). io fT, 30 
30 Items in the Big Bad Wolf’s wardrobe? 26 This man is often something of a 
(10) numismatist (5). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on January 24 and addressed: Crossword No. 869, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on January 27 


Solution to No. 867 on page 63 


The winners of Crossword No. 867 are: Mr. Davip W. Martin, 16 
Ravelston Park, Edinburgh 4, and the Rev. H. C. J. SmDNELL, 82 
Maricliffe Road, Sheffield 6. 
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HOME STUDY 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for 
Ea lon University General Certificate of 

ucation (for Entrance, Faculty require- 
aes, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. & 
Banlexams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
Bg Sec), LL.B.; G.C.E. (all Levels, 
— Examining Bodies), Law, Teachers’ 

iplomas, Professional Prelim. Low fees, 


% PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
University 

1 page 63} +COrrespondence 

College 


82 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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ON SALE NOW - FOURPENCE 


|4 Anticipate, 5 Earl, 7 Brill. 8 Dryasdust.| of booklet production an advantage. Ability 


ee 
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Classified advertisements must be|tcproduction and experience with pe 
° 4 ° spapers an adcvantage. nitiative @ 

prepaid. 3s. per line. Line A VerageS | adility to control staff essential. Not over 4$ 

34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box} years of age. Duties : To be in charge of the 


Numbers Is. extra. Classified| oe Section which deals with all aspects of 

; ‘ >the normal day to day output of press 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, material to Nigerian newspapers and to 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| train local staff of the Press Section in the 


Telephone | written presentation of news: will be re- 
° EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| ‘aired to travel extensively within the 


| Northern Region, Post (a) and (b). Terms of 
| Appointment. On contract for one tour of 


| 18- Or i irst i wi 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT) 22, out'in tle wie i0wiiais bu 


and gratuity on satisfactory completion of 
The engagement of persons answering these 

















contract. Outfit allowance £60. Quarters pro~ 
| advertisements must be made through a vided at rental; free passages; allowances for 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a children not domiciled in Nigeria; free 
aa i 2 Gan a Py 4 ¢ the appli-| medical attention; generous leave; income tax 
woman aged 18-39. inclusive ot wtf an uma—Asey is wanes tS 
theron the employment ts exceed irom Great Smith Stree, Lonion, 8W.1, a0i08 
4 th v reat Smith Street, 1« . ».W.1, 
a y Adena Hf the Notification of Vacan-| wriefly age, qualifications and experience. 
|BBC requires Serbo/ . | Mention the reference number BCD/ 148/01 
equires Serbo/Croat monitor to re-| ang 02 respectively. 

| Port on radio transmissions. Essential quali- ~ r, isati 

| fications : sound knowledge of world affairs, INFLUENTIAL - Voluntary organisation 
idiomatic knowledge of Serbo/Croat, good working in a field of international affairs re- 
| English, perfect hearing and ability to type, | Wits National Secretary, knowledge of 
| Candidates should be prepared to work out-| World affairs essential, Minimum salary 
(side the United Kingdom, including Cyprus.| £500 P.8. Address reply: Lord Beveridge, 
|—Requests for application forms (enclosing| 20 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 

jaddressed envelope and quoting Reference LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. City 
|*147S Spt.") should reach Appointments) Literary Institute, Stukeley Street, W.C.2. 
| Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, Applications are invited from men and 
| W.1, within a week, women for the post of full-time Principal. 
| BBC requires Talks Producer (British) for| 14¢ City Literary Institute provides, mainly 
| North American Service, to formulate ideas| '" the ¢venings, part-time non-vocational 
for and produce discussions, talks and talks adult education, ir literature, modern 
features for re-broadcasting in North| @0suages, history, philosophy, music and 
America, Sound academic background, good ‘¢ arts. Good honours degree and wide 
general knowledge, appreciation of style of| ¢XPerience of teaching and organisation 


















on average, twelve men and women are hanged in spoken and written word, imagination, tact| sential. Salary scale £1,415 x £50—£1,565 


+ sae and sympathetic interest in }(men). £1,212.17.0—£1,565 (women) plus 
almost alone among civilized kinds coental, First-hand on = London allowance, Application forms from 
people and affairs of U.S.A. and Canada| Education Officer (F.E.3), County Hall, 


nations, capital punishment lingers on. and experience of writing desirable, Salary | S-E-1, returnable by 10th February (11). 


£975 (possibly higher if qualifications excep-| LQNDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Post of 

tional) rising by 5 annual increments to|Special Responsibility—Deputy Headmis- 

| £1,280 p.a. maximum, Requests for appli-| tress, Kidbrooke School, Corelli Road, 

HISTORY | cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope! §.E.3, Headmistress: Miss M. G. Green. 
een and quoting reference ‘1477 Spt.’) should| Applications invited for appointment as 

reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad-|Deputy Headmistress of this secondary 


Picture Post has exerted its influence on behalf of |°#U% House, London, W.1, within 5 days.| school for 2,000 girls, Burnham (London) 


E INSTITUTE OF |salary with special allowance of £450. There 


CAMBRIDG 
those who fight evil and injustice. Now it takes the EDUCATION is provision for academic courses leading 


to G.C.E. (O.A. and S. levels) and in pre- 


lead to secure the abolition of hanging. APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT TUTOR) paration for advanced studies in Catering 


Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery and Com- 

A vacancy has occurred on the staff} merce. Applicants must have good qualifi- 
jof the Institute for an ASSISTAN T)cations, organising ability, a variety of 
|TUTOR., Applications are invited from teaching experience and wide interests. 
graduates or other persons suitably dualified.| Application forms EO/TS10 (Kidbrooke 
The post is open to both men and women.| Deputy) to be obtained from and returned 
The main duties of this post will be the| to Education Officer (EO/TS10), The County 


it publishes the grotesque history of hanging in organisation of courses and confetences for| Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, by 27th 


1956. Candidates who have re 


Britai ( : Serving teachers throughout the Institute's) January, 

inan i examines the arguments that judges have | tre. together with such other duties as the| cently applied for similar posts, and have 90 
used in its defence since the days when it was the | Director of the Institute may from time to| particulars to add, may apply on Form 
penalty for picking pockets. 


time determine. These might include lec-| TS10B (48). 
turing or leading discussions on subjects in. NORTHAMPTON GENERAL HOSPITAL 
| Which the tutor was specially qualified. The (42 beds). Applications are invited from 
salary will be in the scale £750 x £50—£950,| suitable candidates for admission to the 
together with a children’s allowance (non-| modern general nurse Training Schoo! at 
pensionable) of £50 for each dependent) this Hospital. Full particulars may be 
child. The person appointed will be required! obtained from the Matron. 
to join the Federated Superannuation Sys-| CK ith iti 
tem for Universities, Applications should| SOCIAL RESEARCHER, with writing 
be sent before 25 January, 1956, to the ability, required one year by Darlington 
| Director, Cambridge Institute of Education,| Hall Trust to investigate the effects 
2 Brookside, Cambridge, from whom fur- ot rural life opening large factorics 
|ther particulars and application forms may|i2 South Devon. Prospects publica- 
be obtained. tion book under own name. Ready to 
W. O. BELL, Director. | besia a time 1956, mz 
etter, »25 f annum clusi 
gy SEN Hocts Resper/Reete- | expences. Apply enclosing _ persona! 
Medical Secretaties. Successful postal | istory, two references and example of 
courses. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern | °%@ writing. Peter Sutcliffe, Bursar, Central 
Training College, Brighton 6. ‘ | ronal Jan Re nether 
: ; : Ss v shorthand-typist re 
at pg rg } ogy J = quired for permanent position, Knowledge of 
with cleaning Gd Sal Box 2263 Y. REID French and Portuguese an advantage. Five- 
. “i , : | day week; canteen facilities, and a socia! and 
GOVERNMENT OF THE NORTHERN sports club.—Apply initially in writing to 
ee | REGION, NIGERIA INFORMATION | the PERSONNEL OFFICER, May & Baker 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 867; SERVICE. (a) Information Officer (Over-| Ltd., Dagenham, Essex, quoting reference 
— a i Parkleaves. a. Ibid. so) seas oe ang (b) Information Officer) No, 154 
otem. riftily. 12 Hard-tack, 13) (Press). Post (a), Qualifications: Applicants) yarn , ; 
Titles. 15 Said. 16 Span, 17 Elihu, 20 Bogus, | must be of good education not over 45 years| YOUNG LADIES, 18 to 40 years of age. 
21 Twig. 22 Spot, 24 Soothe, 26 Ambridge.| of age and essentially journalists with con-|¥%0 Would like to wike UP nove ark 
29 Ingoldsby, 30 Manna, 31 Norm. 32/ siderable practical experience in the pro- pee ge Rc me Raggy | cnt ‘we E mr 
Dunderhead. ; | duction of news stories of a high standard. | ¢ en —: e pro Sa aca 
DOWN.—1 Pitch, 2 Returning. 3 Limits,| Experience in all stages on the editorial side| “Ombined training in tuberculosis and 
general nursing for State Registration and 
the nursing certificate of the British 
Tuberculosis Association, or 2 years’ train- 






















9 Officer. 14 Undismayed. 15 Sebastian, 18| to take photographs suitable for inclusion in 
Impudence, 19 Asphalt, 23 Primer, 25| leading publications desirable. Previous ex- 
Ongar. 27 Eland. 28 Esau. perience of Nigeria also very desirable. 7 
| Duties: To be responsible to the Director! '"& for B.T.A. Certificate only. Training 
ae ; ion Servi ll ces: Ist y 245, 2nd 255 
| of the Regional Information Service for the| !/owances: Ist year £245, 2nd year £295, 


| overall publicity of the Northern Region of| Dus £60 on completion of 2 years’ service. 
and “ eee S213 p.a, is deducted for board and lodging 








Nigeria in overseas tri i 

i of written er aus os dean if resident. Modern Nurses’ Home; each 
features, booklets, etc., to tour in the Student has her own room and comfortable 

—_-—- ——— Region and to train local personnel in press| Sitting-rooms are provided with radio and 

gives enormous satisfaction — shorthand | work, Post (b). Qualifications: Wide) t¢!¢vision, 48-hour week and 4 week's annua! 

in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, }| journalistic experience of not less than 10 !¢ave. Write to the Matron (mentioning this 

phonetic, easy to read, Please write for || years in all branches of journalism especially, Paper) for application form and further 

free trial lesson to Stenographic Institute |) in sub-editing and practical reporting., Particulars. 

Dept, 87, 219 Hills Road, Cambridge. Ability to take photographs suitable for press Continued Overleaf 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTY OF ARTS. Applications are in- 
vited for Research Fellowships in any 
ject in the Faculty of Arts. The Fellowships 
will be tenable for two years in the first in- 
Stance and the salary attached to them will 
be within the range £500-£600 p.a. Three 
copies of applications, which should include 
the names of three referees, must be sent, 
by 17th February, 1956, to the Assistant 
Registrar, The University, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 3, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained.—G. L. BARNES, 
Secretary, The University, Birmingham, 15 
January, 1956. 


sub- 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


GIRL with ideas and initiative requires 
Evening Work, Mondays and Tuesdays. — 
Box No. 2257. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


DR. E, J. HOBSBAWM, of Birkbeck Col- 
lege, speaks on “The International Historical 
Congress at Rome” on Wednesday, January 
18th, 6.30 p.m., at Collet’s Exhibition Gal- 
lery, 45 Museum Street, W.C.1, Collet’s 
International Exhibition of Books on His- 
tory is open until January 28th, at the same 


address, Wkdys. 11 to 6 p.m. Sats. 4 p.m 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
NEW YEAR EXHIBITION, An annua 

nt, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. La Jeune Peinture de Paris, Closing 
4th Feb. Daily 10-5.30, Sat., 10-12.30. 


TATE GALLERY. MODERN ART IN 
THE UNITED STATES, Weekdays 10-6; 
Sun, 2-6. Adm, Free. Closes Feb, 12th 
TIEPOLO, GIAMBATTISTA & GIANDO- 
MENICO. An Exhibition of Drawings and 
Etchings. Arts Council Gallery, 4 St, James's 
Square, S.W.1, Open til] 20 January. Mons., 
Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6. Tues., Thurs., 
10-8, Admission 13. 

VICT, & ALB. MUS. Anglo-Jewish Art & 
History 1656-1956, Diy, 10-6. Sun, 2.30-6, 1s, 
Sat, Free. 








PERSONAL 


A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course wi nterest you, E.M.I. 
Institutes, Dept. S.P.50, London, 
(Associated with H.M.V.) 
ALLWOOD'S ANNUAL JANUARY SALE. 
Do not miss our oustanding January Bargain 
Offers, Write for Specia) Sale Catalogue. 
Allwood Bros. Ltd, (Carnation & Pink 
Specialists), 53 Haywards Heath, Sussex 



































CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose yx 

v practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Fin e Ltd. 4 e Mew 
South Kensington, S.W.1 
CANCER PATIENT (552216). Pox ma 
( ng alone in one room, no at 
in Britain, Needs extra nc hment, P 
help us to care for him (also thousands of 
ther sad Jewellery comed 
Na nal Soc y for Cancer Relief. Dept 
G 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD. 
ar e fi d payments for Micro’s 
Corr e bookle 
fr eet, Lond 
W 19 R 
St REG, ¢ 
Branches in main towr 
HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, 

ngs, frames tc. Post or call for estim 

Remak Handbag (¢ Dep S 1783 
Bron Road (cor B har P 
’ irnin gs from Ha ic 

IN PEACE as in w t Merchant a 
is vital to the Nation Life. Please help 
us to maintain the amen ties of this century 

d Club for th serv of Merchant 
Seamen when ashore R Admiral (S) Sir 
David Lamber, K.C.B O.B.I THE 
SAILOR’S HOME and RED ENSIGN 
( UB Dock St t and «sé re St t 

Docks, E.1 
IS THE ELECTORATE fairly repres 
is the s ect of Fleet Street Par T 
t at th N nal | 

c Whitehall P S.W I J 

1 30 p.m. Visitors w iT 

OUT WITH THE OLD ways of ng 
! i meat. In with Rayner’s 





Mango Chutney—From al! good 





Registered as a Newspaper. Entere 
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SPECTAT 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female;POSTAL TUITION for GEN, CERT. OF 
and the Human Male sent on by post.;,EDUCN. (all examining Boards), London 
Write or call for our Free Price List and|B.A., B.Sc., M.Sc..Econ., B.S.Sociology, 
Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag,| LL.B., D.B. Degrees and Diplomas, Law 


34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. |and Professional Exams. Mod, Fees. Pros- 
PERSONALITY IN CIGARETTE? Smoke pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.Dd., 
Grosvenor Tipped and double your smoking|Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 
enjoyment, Boxes of 20 for 3s. 8d. 1894), 


SHIRTS AND PYJAMAS, Tailored to 
individual style and measurements. High 
standard of workmanship. From 49s, 6d. 
complete. Shirts and Pyjamas. Repairs of 
every description. Moderate charges. Post 
your garments for free estimate. Full Price 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS. The University 
offers a number of Simon Fellowships for 
advanced study or research in the social 
sciences. This term is used in a wide sense 
to include not only Economics, Government, 


List, Joanna, Dept. 18, 26 Seuthbourne|ctc., but equally, fields such as Education, 
Grove, West Southbourne, Bournemouth,}Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Values 
Hants within the range £700—£1,100 per annum 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed, Cash or 
20s, monthly. Free trial. Write for illus. 
particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2 
rHE NURSING HOME BILL for Mrs. J’s 
ness was £87 5s. But she had to find only 
£5 7s. herself because B.U.P.A. paid the 
rest. You can enjoy the same benefits of 
private treatment in illness, if you are under 
65 years of age. Write for literature. British 
United Provident Association, HL/5, Provi- 
dent House, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
C2 


(Simon Research Fellowships) or within the 
range of £1,150—£1,500 per annum (Simon 
Senior Research Fellowships), according to 
qualifications and experience. ey are open 
to members of the public services as well 
as to persons with academic experience. 
| Applications should be sent by Ist March, 
1956, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained, and who will be 
pleased to answer any inquiries regarding 
the scope of the Fellowships. 


WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for 
the great School of Mankind—life itself is 
the aim of The New School, Kings Langley 
Herts, While avoiding early specialisation the 
method (based on Rudolph Steiner principles) 
seeks to unfold individual faculties and gifts 
and to develop truly social impulses. Boys and 
Girls, 6 to 18 received as day children or 
boarders at moderate fees. Number vacancies 
now due to recent extensions. 


Ww 2 
UNITARIANISM supports reason in 
theology and individual freedom in belief. 
Information on receipt of stamp.—Secre- 
tary, S. Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, 
WA.1. 











EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
girls, — Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. 
(Cantab.), The Principal, St. Godric’s Sec- 
retarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 5986. 

CHANNING SCHOOL FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 1956, 
for both boarders and day girls, will be 
held on March 5-7 next. The scholarships 
are open to girls born between July 1, 
1942, and June 30, 1945. Full particulars 
from the Secretary, Channing School, 
London, N.6. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion,—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc, Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE. 
but I've been putting it off.’ No time? For 
things you really want to do you can always 
make time. The LSJ for 35 years under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
and editors, has helped thousands to success 
by personal tuition by correspondence. It 
may help you. It costs nothing to enquire. 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, MUS, 4574, There 
are LSJ students all over the world. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon. 
Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. F. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
ROGER DUFF for LITERARY TYPING 


2s. per 1,000 words, carbon 6d. Articles, 
Stories, lectures, etc., promptly executed 


exam, or subject in which interested to). NORMALLY BY RETURN. Plays, verse, 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or) technical theses, and other special work, 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 correctly and attractively set out, Particular 


attention always to punctuation and spacing 
BEST QUALITY PAPER used. Personal 
service to every client. — Roger Duff, 114 
Wigmore Street, W.1. Telephone WEL- 
beck 6655 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1 Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion Address your MS. to Dept. C23 
FREE. ‘The Professional Touch’ concern- 
ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
733 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
ree booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept.) 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know-How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales- 

No Fees tuition. B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London 


FRENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH. 
Specialised Private Tuition by CORR. All 
Exams.—Tudor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. 
GORDONSTOUN SCHOOL,—Scholarships 
(up to £250 per annum) are offered 
for award 1956 by the Gordon- 
un Society At least one of these 
W be reserved for boys who intend 
make the Royal Navy their career 
mits 12 to 14 on the Ist March, 
The written examination, to be 
at the candidate’s school, will 
the 29th February, Ist and 2nd 
March 1956. Candidates who qualify 
this will be summoned for interview 
Gordonstoun on the 24th March, 1956 
The awards are made on a combined 
assessment of the results of the written 
examination and of the interview, Details 
on application to , the Headmaster, 
Gordonstoun School, Elgin, Morayshire. 
Entry forms to be returned to Gordonstoun 
lith February 


in 


1956 
taken 
be on 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ENTRANCE. A W.1 

special home study course for parents wish- P a 

g to help their children with the State ee $$ ~ 
Examination, Write E.M.1, Institutes, Dept : s 
S.P.51, London, W.4. (Asociated with SHOPPING BY POST 
H.M.V.) 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauteri 





6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses being at sation and even surgery; but withal the 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge, | condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). remains; the implacable enemy of fit- 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS "css activity happiness (and beauty) 
Postal Courses for General Certificate of Garlic—that powerful purifier given by 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty require- Nature for the use of man—will liquidate 
ments. or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. and | catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system 
Final B.A., B.Sc B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Soc., Send 528. 6d, today for 1,000 Garlisol (non- 
LL.B.. and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E, (all smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply) 
Levels) Oxford. Cambridge, Northern, and With informative booklet—Garlisol Natura 
thers. Highly qualified Tutors, Prospectus Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 
m Registrar, University Correspondence 

College. 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. DELICIOUS COTSWOLD HONEY. Six 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial 1-lb. bottles 24s. Carriage paid.—W. J 
School, 24 St. Giles. Comprehensive training ROBINSON, Stanley Pontlarge, Chelten- 
Grad, Course, Next term Jan. 9th, Pros ham 


weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas 








mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator LTp 
Britain by Gace & PoLpeN Ltp., Ideal House, Argyll St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rate 
1¢d.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), Id 


OR, JANUARY 


13, 195% 
WORLD FAMOUS SOUPS, 5s 
MUSHROOM SOUP. Quite ogee 
incomparable excellence. 8 tins for 304, 
AUSTRALIAN TOMATO SOUP. Pre-w, 
body and flavour. 8 tins for 15s, REAL 
TURTLE SOUP. A Special Brang Made 


from a secret recipe. The emphatic pre. 
ference of the connoisseur. 8 tins for 36 
BISQUE de HOMARD. Lobster Cream 
Soup. 8 tins for 36s. SAMPLE PARCEL } 
tins of each 30s, All Post Paid —SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane 
London, E.C.3. : 








HOUSES FOR SALE 


LARGE RESIDENCE for sale situateg in 
the Coventry area. Excellent gardens, billiarg 
room and other amenities. Generally known 
as the best house in this area. Price £9,099 
or nearest offer. Photographs can be ob 
tained on request to Box No, 2261, 





a 


ACCOMMODATION 


FOUR enterprising young ladies require fyr. 
nished flat in Kensington, Victoria or 





Knightsbridge by end pf April.—Box 225 
WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, near 
Storrington. Holidays or permanent ll 


miles from sea; buses pass, Central heating 
all rooms, Several ground-floor bedrooms 
Billiard table. Unlicensed. West Chiltington 
9967 


WORLD CONGRESS OF FAITHS has fur- 


nished bed-sitting-rooms available at 23 
Norfolk Sq W.2, to suitable tenants, 
Charges from £3 Ss. to S/R: from £7 d/r ia. 


clusive of breakfast—Apply Secretary, 





HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 
Cliff, Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yards sea front, 








Gardens, Putting Green. Garages, Super 
lative food. 74 gns. weekly. Summer, 
84-11 gns 


GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Private 
Hotel, A.A. and R.A.C. approved. Small, 
quiet, comfortable. Tel. 61817. 

JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, &. 
Clement's Bay. The Island’s newest hotel, 
situated on sea front, Private bathrooms, 
orchestra, licensed. Reopening spring, 1956, 





104-16 gns, A.A. 4-star. Write for Brochure 
“P.” Tel. Central 4455. 
RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC, 


A.A. approved, licensed, A well-liked boli- 
day hotel. Reopening 24th March. 
SWITZERLAND — Spend your WINTER 
SPORTS in @ delightful 18th century Chalet 
recently enlarged and renovated with every 
comfort, run by a young couple, Good 
cuisine, low terms, ski fields. ice rink on 
doorstep, ski lifts, ski schools. Brochures. — 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bon Accuell, 
Chateau-d’Oex 

THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year at 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight, This 
beautiful country house famed for its good 
food and courteous services is the ideal place 
for those who have to take a late holiday 
Fully licensed, A.A. & R.A.C. appointed.— 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
Freshwater, I1.0.W, Phone 312. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


SEE GREECE & YUGOSLAVIA 
Grand Coach T of Yugoslavia visiting 
Switzerland Au ‘ria, Siovenia Bosnia 
Dalmatia, Montenegro and Northern Italy 





our 


17 days by rail and luxury coach, 50 gns 

15 days by air and luxury coach, 61 gns 

15-Day 3 Countries Cruise, visiting Venice 

Istanbul, Athens Brindisi, Naples and 
Rome, 65 gns 

18-Day Comprehensive Tour to Athens and 

Greek Islands via Venice and Brindisi by 





s.S. Mediterranean 
By rail and sea, 79 gns 
By air and sea, 89 gns. 
Family Holiday Plan 
Families of four or more persons are entitled 
to special reduced rates under our new plan. 
Full details on request 

















Send today for FREE illustrated brochure 
APAL TRAVEL LTD. (Dept.) 
(in conjunction with See Yugoslavia Ltd, 
78 New Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
MUSeum 9351/2 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten 
track round Britain’s coast and countryside 
3s. 6d p.p 3d. Or with supplementary 
Mini-Guid g over 500 friendly halts 
for Bed and Breakfast, 5s. post free. Victor 
iltton, Harbourside, Torquay 
at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London 


Friday, January 13, 1956 











